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THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 














FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT OF 
HENRY D. THOREAY. 





The cvening of the year draws on, 
The fields a later aspect wear, 

Since Summer’s garishness is gone 
Some grains of night tincture the noontide air. 


“ 


Behold the shadows of the trees 

Now : irele wider ’bout their stem, 

Like sentries which by slow degrees 

Perform their rounds, gently protecting them. 


And 2s the year doth decline, 

The Sun affords a scantier light; 

Behind each needle of the pine 

There lurks a small auxiliar to the night. 


* sd a * * * 


J hear the crieket’s slumbrous lay 
Around, beneath me, and on high, 
It rocks the night, it lulls the day, 
And everywhere is nature’s lullaby. 


But most he chirps beneath the sod, 
When lhe hath made his winter bed, 

His creak grown fainter but more broad, 
A film of autamn o’er the summer spread. 


Small birds in fleets migrating by, 

Now beat across some meadow’s bay, 

And as they tack and veer on high, 

With faint and hurried click beguile the way. 


* * * * * * 
Far in the woods these golden days | 

Some Jeaf obeys its maker’s call ; 

And through their hollow aisles it plays 
With delicate touch the prelude of the fall. 


Gently withdrawing from its stem, 

It lightly lays itself along 

Where the same hand hath pillowed them, 
Resigned to sleep upon the old year’s throng. 


The loneliest birch is brown and sear, 

The farthest pool is strewn with leaves, 

Which float upon their watery bier, 

Where is no eye that sees, no heart that grieves. 
e & * ° s * 





For the Commonwealth. 
THE FAIR PRISONER TO THE SWALLOW. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF TOMMASO GROSSI™. 





TRANSLATED BY W. D. HOWELLS. 





I. 
Pilgrim swallow, pilgrim swallow— 
Thou that sitt’st on yonder stair! 
Singing, as the mornings follow, 
Quaint and pensive ditties there— 
What wouldst thou tell me in thy lay? 
Prythee, pilgrim swallow, say! 


IT. 
All forgotten, com’st thou hither 
Of thy tender spouse forlorn, 
That we two may grieve together, 
Little widow, sorrow worn? 
Grieve then, weep then in thy lay! 
Pilgrim swallow, grieve alway! 


Ir. 
Yet a lighter woe thou weepest : 
Thou at least art free of wing, 
And while land and lake thou sweepest, 
Mayst make heaven with sorrow ring— 
Calling his dear name alway, 
Pilgrim swallow, in thy lay. 


IV. 
Could I too! that am forbidden 
By this low and narrow cell, 
Whence the sun’s fair light is hidden, 
Whence thou scarce canst hear me tell 
Sorrows that I breathe alway, 
While thon pip’st thy plaintive lay. 


¥. 
Ah! September quickly coming, 
Thou shalt take farewell of me, 
And to other summers roaming, 
Other hills and waters see,— 
Greeting them with songs more gay, 
Pilgrim swallow, far away. 


IV. 
Still, with every hopeless morrow, 
While I ope mine cyes in tears, 
Sweetly through my brooding sorrow 
Thy dear song shall reach mine ears ;— 
Pitying me, though far away, 
Pilgrim swallow, in thy lay! 


vit. 
Thou, when thou and Spring together 
Here return, a Cross shalt see :— 
In the pleasant evening weather, 
Whee and pipe, here, over me! 
Peace and Peace! that other May, 
Sing me in thy roundelay! 





*Born at Belluno, on the Lake of Como, in 


1791; died December, 1853. Grossi was author of | 


I Lombardi alla Prima Crociata, and one of the 
best Italian poets of the century. 








BRIEF NOTES ABOUT HAVANA. 


A VOYAGE THITHER. 








No. po 


The Bio Bio ‘“baving unsurpassed ac- | own lamp ogf of the sea, making a scene of 


commodations” for travellers, as the advertise- 
ment phrased it, swung from her fasts in 
New York harbor on Wednesday Feb. 4, 
1868, at 4 o'clock P. M., and steamed away 


“for New Orleans via Havana.” A clear! for our voyage had been protracted ‘‘out of 


« fail. 
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secure roadsteads of the shore. The air was 
cold. It ought to be in February and we 
were ready for it. We were soom hungry 
and at supper ate heartily. Indigestion and 
distress would have followed so hearty a 
meal 9n.,shore, but, a mediging jas... being 
mixed for us, without our knowledge, to re- 
move speedily all feeling of alarm from that 
cause. About midnight, when we had 
struck fully well out into the sea where the 
waves could get hold of us, the wind first 
freshened, then grew breezy, then gained 
strength and finally blew a hurricane. Your 
ocean is a sensitive creature, and when 
breathed on by a stiff easterly blast resents 
it by a sort of convalsive expectoration towards 
the heavens. On this occasion nothing could 
be grander than the manner in which she 
bristled up and shook herself. She made 
our little craft hop like an egg shell. The 
ship’s motion affected its inmates. Yellow- 
plush’s experiences were ours; we ‘found 
out what basins was made for.” But the 


| gale soon added a storm to its attractions and 


terms and therewith furiously assaulted us 
during Thursday, Thursday night and Fri- 
day. A man who was on thesame coast 
when the ‘‘Central America’’ succumbed to 
the blast, and buried its passengers and 
crew in this enormous sepulchre, said our 
seas and gale were far worse than that. But 
the captain was sleepless and vigilant. The 
crew were laborious in the performance of 
his orders. Sea sickness kept our thoughts 
from our danger, if it existed. But it was 
marvellous to a landsman that any ship could 
ride out such a storm. Strong men were 
thrown from side to side of the cabin as 
though they were toys. They were obliged 
to sit in chairs and hold on with both hands 
upon something firm. Your rolling ship 
will pull a chair out from under one, or set 
a table, or a jug, or a basket, or a man, in 
another place with a celerity, suddenness 
and slight of hand never equalled by wiz- 
ards. 

The transition in February, from our crisp 
Northern air to sunnier climes is exceeding 
grateful. On Monday we came upon July 
weather. A more brilliant day than Mon- 
day Feb. 9, 1863, off the coast of Florida 
in the Atlantic Ocean, never shone upon 
mortal men. The sky was without a cloud, the 
air balmy, as mild and benignant June as in 
New England, and the sea peaceful and calm. 
‘*Frosts are never seen here, said an old 
ship master who for 30 years had navigated 
| these waters. Occasionally we caught, what 
| the experienced called glimpses of the Flori- 
| da coast. My landsmen’s eyes acquiesced 
| though I ‘‘did not see it.”” I indeed, saw 
| an apparent rim tothe water like the pro- 
| truding edge of a big platter, full of wine 
jelly to the very brim. The captain and 
| others, said it was land. And after a time 
| it became visible to us all,—a long sandy 
| beach, apparently like that at Chelsea, only 
| reinforced from behind, not by villages like 
Malden, but by a skirt of trees indicating a 
swampy forest, which was formerly infested 
by the alligator, the panther and the serpent 
as now, and by ‘‘Billy Bowlegs,” and his In- 
dian followers as well. These latter the 
United States Government drove away by 
the aid of Gen. Taylor and a few blood- 
hounds, and the alligator, panther, serpent, 
aud a few ‘‘secesh,’’ now hold possession of 
these sparsely peopled measureless expanses. 
| Eli Thayer proposed to people these solitudes 
_ with Northern men. The air would certain- 
ly be a balm to the hurt lungs of many a 
Northern family that languish amid our eter- 
nal ices. But the query will of course pre- 
sent itself, whether it is better to incur the 
risk of death by the “‘pesky sarpent”’ biting 
our heels, or by the slower, yet no less sure 
process of disintegration by our easterly 
blows. It is unpleasant to be told of the 
“‘wreckers” who infest these seas. It sug- 
gests dangers. Doctors don’t thrive near 
the spring of perpetual youth and undecay- 
ing health. But ‘‘wreckers’’ thrive here. 
They pursue their dismal occupation at all 
seasons of the year. They relish a stip- 
wreck as a lawyer does a failure in trade, or 
an apothecary or doctor a smart run of meas- 
les in a neighborhood. Iron shafts sunk in 
the rocks say to the mariner, also, “keep 
off.’’ Read Tom Hood’s ‘‘Lee Shore,’’ and 
then think ‘of the sailor who finds himeelf 
_ amid these perils ina gale or a storm, that 
| takes his ship from his hands and guides it 
| at its wild pleasare and caprice. Bat ‘“San- 
| dy reef light” showed us a safe path for at 
| least thirty miles, of this peril. “How far 
| that little candle throws its beams.” Our 
| “‘secesh” friends have done no more hellish 
' deeds, during their dark revolt, than the at- 
| tempted and partially executed destruction of 
| the lights scattered along our shore. Their 
| suggestions are all a seaman can take during 
the “pitch dark night,” when sun and star 
T sat in the stern of the steamer, and 
| remarked the deadly precision with which for 
| at least twenty miles, our vessel followed the 
| course indicated by this dumb oracle. And 
' when at length it sunk into the sea behind us, 
| the captain followed its last hints, till another 
| flamed out of the darkness far ahead. And 
' this lighted our pathway, till God pulled his 











| unap glory and magnificence. 

The sunset gun from Moro Castle boomed 
over the waters about an hour before our 
| Steamer, laden with impatient passengers, 


sky was above us. A sea like a mill pond | all cess,’’ came to the entrance of the barbor. 
swept by strong land breezes, was under- | But the captain even then had a faint and 


neath and around us. 


The harbor of New 
York released us upon a sea that seemed as 


tratquil and as incapable of mutiny asthe | 


| irational hope that curiosity to know what 


cials to so far rescind their ancient rule 


— 


in our favor as to allow us at least to 
pass in under the guns of the forts and lay 
at anchor there, even though the sun had 
gonedown. But your Spanish official, like 
agenuive bunker everywhere, has no curiosi- 
ty, and is led by it to no unusual arts and to 
seek no information or advantages which his 
fathers had not. They neither thought nor 
eared thatwe hada mail on board, and 
though the news might be that our nation, 
so near a neighbor to them, had gone to eter- 
nal ruim in the death grapple in which she 
was engaged, they did not care to sleep on 
the knowldge. Their great man Columbus 
though he first reached these regions in the 
night, and like ussaw the flickering and 
transitory lightson the shore, did not land 
till next day, and so these bunkers think 
men from the sea must do likewise forever- 
more. Accordingly they paid po heed to 
the rockets which our captain let off from the 
hurricane deck, lighting up the dark waters 
of the bay by their wild momentary glare. 
So we were obliged to study the shore dim- 
ly through the darkness from our anchorage. 
It reminded me of home forming the idea of 
it from the lights that lined the beach and 
spotted the hillsides. I faneied myself on 
the Chelsea ferry boat ; in the place of East 
Boston rose a rocky height with the Navy 
Yard greatly extended planted threreon, the 
Moro castle lighting itself boldly up on the 
water line, and the green slope of Bunker 
Hill were there located in exactly the right 
place with waters like the Mystic at the foot 
thereof. At length morning came. Sun- 
rise was announced, and we steamed towards 
the castle. A strain of wild, strange music 
from the band in the fort but in the Spanish 
tongue, so tg speak, and different and more 
ravishing far than any I ever heard from 
brazen band or orchestra eslewhere, fi 

to us over the waves. My power of appre- 
ciating or distinguishing musical sounds are 
not good, and therefore little reliance is to 
be placed in the opinion that this music con- 
tained a larger infusion of clarionet and bugle 
and kindred instruments then of the ‘‘wry 
necked fife’’ and castanet and clanging 
metals that are made to breathe ‘‘sono- 
rous sounds’’ in the .more crisp air of our 
Northern latitudes. In this, it seems tome, 
its superior sweetness is accounted for. It 
had the ‘‘lascivious pleasing of a lute,” and 
I doubt much whether it would be so good 
to fight by, whether it would put the dragon 
into a man so handsomely as that which I 
have heard ringing over the graves in the 
Granary Burial Grounds as our devoted le- 
gions have passed on to the war down Tre- 
anont Street. But for ‘‘capering in a lady’s 
ebamber’’ these Havana strains must be ex- 
actly the thing. 

It had not died away when a little boat put 
out to us, and a man sized like Dr. Slop, 
mounted the pilot house. A Southern sun 
or else coffee, and smoking had burned or dis. 
tilled a brilliant coffee hue upon his counte- 
nance which might safely be warranted to be 
‘‘fast colors,” and to wash in any climate. 
As he was the first ‘‘settler” that came 
athwart my vision, I criticised his lineaments 
with as exacting a search, as Columbus some 
years before me, inspected the ‘‘aids to the 
revenue,” that came out to look over his 
property as he lay off these islands. He was 
smoking, of course ; everybody smokes at 
Havana. But as he used the real weed, and 
not the German imitation, made by chemical 
aid from cabbage and poke leaves, he expec- 
torated not at all, and the odor was grateful. 
He was dressed in white linen trowsers, with 
a genuine Panama hat, and underneath it a 
turban to avert the sun’s heat. He looked 
like a ‘solid man,”’ as he stood on the Pilot 
house, with his hands thrust deeply into his 
pockets, puffing at his cigar, and standing so 
still, that, if his clothing had but been black, 
he might well have been taken for a second 
and abbreviated smoke stack to our little 
steamer. Presently he anchored us. And 
“Herod of Jewry!” What a swarm of crea- 


Each rowed a boat, and for multitude they 
literally covered the waters of the harbor. 
They were after passengers, and answer to 
the hackmen at New York, that so rend the 
poor traveler who happens to land there with 
a carpet bag in his hand. It required all the 
vigilance of our crew to prevent this rapa- 
cious crew from boarding our steamer. But 
as their clamors were in an unknown tongue 
to most of us their pantomime was rather 
amazing than otherwise. 

I forgot to mention, that, as we approached 
Havana crowding sail and steam to reach it 
before night, we were entertained by one of 
the most gorgeous exhibitions ever seen on 
land or water. Old seamen on-board de; 
clared that their eyeshad never beheld the 
like. But Coleridge in his ‘Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner,” imagined and exactly de- 
seribed it : 

“The Western wave was all aflame, 

The day was well nigh done; 

Almost upon the Western wave 

Rested the broad bright sun ; 
When a strange ship drove suddenly 

Betoixt us and the sua.’ 

As the sun’s rim touched the water, a ship 
apparently as distant asthe sun itself, came 
directly between it and our vessel. It made 
@ picture of unsurpassed magnificence, so 
that ever the common sailors, for whom a 
sunset at sea had no more attractions than a 
mid noon of a cloudy day, gazed in admira- 
tion and wonder, at the exhibition so unex- 
pectedly extemporized. H. 


THE HISTORY OF THE APPLE. 
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authority, informs us that 











cez, to which the apple belongs, is a little 


tures came out to us in their little boats. 





olderthan man. Asif tonscious of the com- 
ing of her lord, the earth blussomed with un- 
wonted flowers, and strewed his future home 
with golden fruit. at 

Whether apples early became prominent 
a8 food ‘we do not’ know, but there seems 
reason to su they should at once assume 
the place they prove so fit to fill. 

Solomon among inspiréd.and Homer amon 
profane writers, beg wm years Sahat 
Christ, mention the apple. Joel speaks of 
the apple tree rs later. 

Some Biblical éritic’ assume that since the 
apples of Palestine are Known as indifferent 
fruit, the glowing riptions of the sacred 
writers would better suit the citron, quince, 
ete., than the apple. Whoever will take the 

ins to observe the apple tree in blossom or 

ring must admit that its beauty and fra- 
nce fully answer the description of the 
acred Volume. I cam, perhaps, enlighten 
the pomology of these critics, informing 
them that condition of the apples 
of Palestine, is a poor index of what they 
were 3000 years ago—all e products 
improve or deteriorate with good or bad man- 
agement. 

“And God saw everything that he had 
made, and bebold it was very good.’’ Such, 
doubtless, were the apples of Adam’s time ; 
but the nomadic character of succeeding gen- 
erations would insure the general deteriora- 
tion of fruit ; yet, in exceptional cases, very 
e apples may have reached Solomon’s day. 
f the wise man’s apples were “‘Crabs,”” when 
he says, “Comfort me with apples, for I am 
sick of love,”’ we must admit he was driven 
to desperate expedients. 

Beyond all doubt the Crab or Wilding, 
was the prevailing type for several centuries 
anterior and subsequent to the Christian era. 
At the bottom ef the Swiss lakes, have been 
found the remains of a people so ancient as 
to have no metallic implements, older than 
Rome, but among their stores was an entire 
black and shriveled crabapple. The ancient 
Germans, Tacitus informs us, satisfied thetr 
hunger with wild apples (agestia poma) 
among other things. The word for apples, 
in several languages, traced to its root, signi- 
fies fruit in general ; but as this fruit has ap- 
propriated the generic tarm, it has proved its 
antiquity, universality and importance. Hero- 
dotus, Theophrasus and Virgil speak of the 
apple. Pliny treats it largely, and says that 
the crabs or wildings ‘‘have many a foul word 
and shrewd curse given them on account of 
their sour harshness.” He mentions several 
improved varieties introduced by Cestius, 
Manlius, Claudius, ete. 

Grafting was introduced previous to this 
time. Columella, who wrote before Pliay, 
describes several methods, and Virgil, born 
70 years before Christ, says, (as translated 
by my friend Prof. Morse of Wyoming.) 
‘And we oftentimes see the branches of one 
tree inserted in another without injury—the 
apple ingrafted upon the pear,’’ etc., Christ 
also alludes to grafting. 

The Api or Eady’s apple is believed to be 
the Appiana, and by some the Petisia of 
Pliny. 

The dark ages was a dark time for apples, 
but it is known that agriculture and horticul- 
ture were kept alive by religious establish- 
ments, endowed with lands by princely 
patrons. Cultivated apples doubtless owe 
much to their fostering care. 

T > ancient Celts knew the apple calling 
it Abhall, Aval, Avel, in different dialects. 

In 973, King Edgar, ‘‘while bunting ina 
wood, lay down under the shade of a wild 
apple tree.”” In 1775 Pope Alexander III., 
confirmed to the Monastery of Winchcombe 
‘‘lands, orchards, meadows,’ etc. The fruit- 
erer’s bill of Edward I., in 1292, mentions 
the ‘‘Poma Costard,” which was grown so 
extensively that the retailers of it were called 
Costard mongers. The Costard is now rarely 
found in England, but the Winter Pearmain, 
that has a still earlier record, being cultivated 
in Norfolk in the year 1200, is still exten- 
sively grown and highly esteemed. (See 
Bloomfields History of Norfolk.) The 
Pippin, the Romet, the Pomeroyull and the 
Marigold are very early spoken of. In a 
note book kept in 1580 to 1584, ‘‘the Appell 
out of Essex, Lethercott, Russet Appell, 
Lounden Peppen, Pearmeane, Grenlinge, 
Bellabone,” etc., are mentioned. “‘ Zhe Hus- 
bandman’s Fruitful Orchard,”’ published in 
London in 1597, enumerates Pippins, Pear- 
mains, John Apples, Winter Russetings, and 
Leather Coats. 

John Parkinson, who wrote in 1629, was 
the first English author who gave anything 
like a satisfactory account of early English 
apples. He enumerates 59 varieties, with 
“20 sort of Sweetings and none good.” Eith- 
er he was very sourly disposed, or the best 
sweet flavors were very coy, and slow to come 
out, discriminating very unmercifully against 
the ancients, and in favor of us. Rea, 1665, 
mentions 20 varieties, 16 of which were not 
mentioned by Parkinson, from which we con- 
clude that the popularity of some sorts was 
of short duration, as is the case in our day. 
Meagre, 1670, gives 83, and Worlidge, 1676, 
gives 92 varieties. From this period there 
were sortsenough, the world knows. Coxe, 
in 1816, vents 2 pee ; Down- 
ing, 182 ’s Brits logy enumer- 
ies 942” and Robert Thompson over 1400 
varieties, and yet our New American En- 

ja takes the trouble to tell us there 
are over 200 varieties. 

It is well known that apples were introduced 
to this conntry from England by the first set- 
tlers. ‘The Governor and Company of the 
Massachusetts Bay in New England,” intro- 
duced apple seeds ia 1629. ernor Win- 

was Governor’s Island in Bos- 
ton , April 3, 1632, on the condition 
that he should plant thereon a vineyard or or- 
chard—I suppose he planted it. Orchards 
were near Pawtucket, R. [., 1636, 
and at Hartford, Conn., 1645. Mr. Henry 
a ag “‘An apple tree growing in 
voene , Plymouth aye and planted 
1669, the of King Philip’s war, bore, 
in 1838, 30 bushels of good fruit.” Pretty 
well for a tree 169 it was'a ‘‘Highb- 
Top sweeting,” a favorite apple with the 
The le, like the tenacious of 
pear, is jous 0 
life ; Se, a varieties, with their owners’ 
permission, will last from fifty to eighty years, 
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ples—the namber being 27,123. The fa- 
mous apples of the seventeenth century were 
ithe Pearmains, Codlings, Catsheads and Red 
Streaks—the Golden Pippin, a small yellow 


apple of very fine flavor, though well known | 


at that time, reserved its popularity for a 
later period. Miller, in 1734, records among 
others, the following apples that are well 
known now ; Juneating, Summer Pearmain, 
Sops of Wine, Gilliflower, Flower of Kent, 
Go No Further, which being interpreted, 
“T am as good as you can get.” 

Oor own Newton Pippin, of world-wide 
repute, dates back to the same period. The 
original tree was a seedling which grew near 
a swamp in Newtown, Long Island, about 
1700, on the estate of Girsham Moore, and 
the fruit was called the Girsham Moore Pip 
pin for a long time. The tree lasted over a 

undred years, and finally died from exces- 
sive cutting, it having been much resorted to 
for scions to graft with. 

The Baldwin, New England’s favorite ap- 
ple, originated in Wilmington, near Boston, 
more than a century ago; (if it had started 
last year I don’t believe the Yankees would 
like it so excessively well) it grew on the 
farm of Mr. Butters, in the part of the town 
called Somerville, and was known as the But- 
ter’s apple, also known as the Wood-peckers’ 
apple; (the wood-peckers having perforated 
the tree) being disseminated by Col. Bald- 
win and Sons, it was called Baldwin ap- 

le. 

One of our old varieties, the Rhode Island 
Greening, tells its own birth-place and color. 
It deserves its high reputation. 

The Spitsenburgh and Swaar grew up on 
the Hudson, under Dutch patronage. We 
have borrowed some choice flavors from our 
neighbors on the other side of this beautiful 
Ontario—the Fameuse, St. Lawrence, Red 
Canada and Pomme Grise. 

The Red Astrachan, that helps when we 
want help, having learned, like the Arctic 
corn, to grow quick, and the Duchess of 
Oldenburg, ice-bound Russia sends us greet- 
ing. Scientific Germany, rich in treasures 
of thought, makes us her everlasting debtor 
for the Gravenstein ; while France, in the 
warmth of old friendship, sent her Reinettes, 
Nonpareils and Pomme D’Ors. 

Italy, with her Apt or Lady Apple, weds 
the present to the past; and old Spain and 
her monks watch for mankind, through the 
world’s eclipse, the Pomological treasures of 
the East. 

Britain, our fatherland, sent us all she 
had, and we return again more than we re- | 
ceived. Our own neighborhood, the favored | 
home of the apple, with just pride points to | 
its Melon and Northern Spy, while the Early 
Harvest and Rambo own toan American 
origin. The Primate I cannot trace. Coxe 
does not mention it in 1816; Downing re- 
cords it in 1845. The King of Tompkins 
county born in the Jerseys, is an apple emi- 
inently fit to be eaten. Hubbardston Non- 
such, of Hubbardston, Mass., and Jonathan, 
of Kingston, N. Y., are not unknown to 
faine. 

The Pippins are as numerous as our cele- 
brated family of Smiths, and seem to glory 
in being citizens of the world. I find enu- 
merated in “British Pomology” 128 dis- 
tinct Pippins. 

It is too late to ask, ‘‘What’s in a name ?”’ 
Judas Iscariot has copyists enough, but no 
namesakes. The poorest child, even in 
South Carolina, would sooner go without a 
name than take Benedict Arnold. And yet 
every Paul is not a saint; nor every Jeffer- 
son a patriot—witness Jefferson Davis. 

Apples sometimes take their patron’s 
name, and if the apple be only a good one, 
that name bids fair for immortality ; I would 
sooner trust the Roxbury Russet than any 
granite obelisk from New England quarries. 

If great names would make good apples. 
what may we not expect from ‘‘ Gloria Mun- 
di,” the glory of the world ; ‘‘ Nonpareil,” 
unequalled ; ‘‘Sine Qua Non,” indjspensa- 
ble; to say nothing of the Kings and 
Queens. 

Among the efficient friends of the apple, 
beside the old writers alluded to, I will men- 
tion Mr Knight, President of the London 
Hérticultural Society, who assiduously la- 
bored to correct th nomenclature, and 
arouse an interest in the apple itself. The 
society over which he presided, as well as 
our own American Pomological Society, now 
under the able presidency of Marshal P. 
Wilder of Mass., have done, and are doing a 
work for which the world should thank them. 
Mr. Robert Thompson of England, Mr. A. 
J. Downing of America, Diel and Von 
Mons of Germany, and a host of others, have 
done a work beyond al} praise. 

The apple, famous for its many uses, was 
early found to make a pleasant drink. The 
ancient Hebrews made a drink from apples 
as well as from other fruits. The ancient 
Romans knew all about it ; the African fa- 
thers Tertullian and Augustine took time to 
mention it, if nothing more ; while the an- 
cient Britons, like our own Yankee fathers, 
patronized it liberally. Hogg says that there 
was a large cider manufactory as far north as 
Richmond, in Yorkshire, in the early part 
of the thirteenth century. The Husband- 
man’s Fruitful Orchard, 1597, says: ‘‘I 
have seen in the and hedgerowes 
about tke grounds of a worshipful gentle- 
man, dwelling two miles from Hereford, 
called M. Rod Bednome, so many trees of 
all sorts, that the servants drink for the most 
part no other drink but that whichis made 
of apples. The quantity is such, that by the 
report of the gentleman himselfe, the parson 
hath for tithe many of sydir.” 

The Britions, I may Judge, belonged to 
the ‘‘hard cider”’ , for we read of a kind 
“not to be till two or three years 
old.” They made a famous drink called 
Taeeetl by patting the pulp of roasted 
apples into ale—vi aud drink, I should 


say. 
“Tan sulat on Bien fathers in the ci- 
der business is quite remarkable ; the cider 
mill early became one of the established in- 
stitutions of New England, and other sections 
were not far behind. sh 
The specific gravity of the juice varies in 
diferent apples. famous English cider 
KAT Streak, gives a specific gravity 
10.79, and varieties are as high as 10.91 
then. sella may be considered pretty 
r. 
Favorite cider has been sold in Now York 
for $10: barrel, and I venture to say that 
cider is better than wine... The 


mature, without decay, and must be made 
up when the warm weather is over, so as not 
to occasion excessive fegmentation ; and be 
sure and put in sweet bartels. 

Tf we would have good fruit, culture 
is indispensable. It eoebas “ad ysl 
regret that the mass of our citizens are so 
neglectful of what, by general consent. 
makes the best return for labor and capital 
employed. Fruit trees need manure, and 
the right kind of manure. Well rotted 
barnyard manure, lime, ashes, charcoal and 
muck are the leading fertilizers. 

Columella treats of stirring the soil amon 
fruit trees, and it is known that the Romans 
had tools similar in character to ours, inelud- 
ing the spade, rakes, hoes, or weeding hooks, 
the ‘‘mara’’a hoe mattock, ete.,—and we 
know they used them sometimes, for Pliny 
informs us that the success of one cultivator, 
C. Furious Cresinus, was so great that he 
was accused before the Senate of practicing 
magic, and justified himself by the exhibi- 
tion of his tools, exclaiming, ‘‘these are the 
implements of magie which I use; but I 
cannot show you the cafe, the toils, the anx- 
ious thoughts that oceupy me day and night.”’ 
(See London, p. 24.) 

This secret of promoting growth and pro- 
ductiveness by stirring the soil, so singularly 
divulged before the Roman Senate eighteen 


hear of him in the reign.of Domitian among 
the philosophers ‘bagished by order of that 
Emperor. He took refuge in Nicopolis, now 
known as Prevesa, a city of Epirus, where 
he seems to have systematized his moral 
teachings, which were reported by his faith- 
ful pupil Arrian. How long he lived there 
is uncertain, but he probably died during the 
reign of Adrian, about the year F20°A. "D. 
He was thus a generation later than Sen- 
eca, but a contemporary of Plutarch. 
What we know of him is derived chiefly 
from the extant works of Arrian, the’ histor- 
' ian of Alexander, whose ambition it was tn 
‘be called the younger Xenophon, and to 
: stand in the same relation to the great Stoic, 
"that Xenophon held toward Socrates. It is 
_ hot certain that Epictetus ever wrote anything; 
even the Enchiridion is believed to be noth- 
ing but notes of his conversation made by 
Arrian. They form, as the name implies, a 
small hand book of the Stoic philosophy, 





_ which nowhere can be found in a form so con- 


densed. It is far more consecutive and log- 
ical than the meditations of the Emperor, 
and deserves to be studied as the best expo- 


hundred years ago, would seem to be a se- | sition in brief of the doctrines of the Porch. 


cret now, so far asthe owners of many fruit 


the soil, let us not destroy the roots by reck- 
less plowing and spading. 


ple, in my opinion, outweighs in value all 
other fruits together. It may not equal the 


lieve it will yet rival the potato itself. Its 

best varieties in nutritive value equal the po- , 
tato pound for pound, and can be produced | 
at one-sixth the cost of the potato. My | 
friend Mr. J. J. Thomas of Macedon, who | 
generally honors us with his presence at | 
these meetings, estimates, in Patent Office 
Report for 1850, the cost of producing ap | 
ples at two and a half cents per bushel. Be- | 
fore seeing his estimates, I bad calculated it 
at from three to four cents, good varieties ; 

they are, therefore the cheapest of all food 
for man, and excepting grass, for beasts. | 
Hardy and less exacting than other fruits, 

adapted to a wider range of soil and climate, © 
more regular and more abundant in yield, 

they are God’s best gift to man, next to | 
woman. Whoever has an acre of ground, | 


pared by a committee of the American Po 
mological Society, P, Barry chairman, that 
the Early Harvest is more universally culti- 
vated in the United States than any other 


apple, and best adapted to all localities, ) Red | 


Astrachans, Gravenstein, Primates Fameuse, 


Pomme Grise, Wagoner, R. I. Greening, | 
Northern Spy, or as many of some other va- | 
rieties, which he likes better, should be sent | 


to the hospital of the incurables. Hoping 


that evory one will yet have with abundance 


of other fruit, plenty of good apples, I leave | 


the matter with the public. 
LITERARY REVIEW. 


Tue Morats of Epicretvs. By Ets 
Watxer. M.A. [Reprinted from the 
London Edition of 1716.) Boston: ; 
James Redpath Publisher. | 
One would suppose we were in the midst 
of a revival of the Stoic philosophy in Bos- | 
ton, for here we have one of the chief author- | 
ities in that sehool issued by one publisher, 
and the other day we announced the Thoughts | 
of Marcus Aurelius, another ‘Golden Book’’ ; 
of the Stoics as soon to be issued by another 
publisher. Nor would it be strange if we 
had still other editions and translations of | 
these and kindred books, for they have been | 
long neglected by the reading public here 
ani in England, and when they once begin 
to be read they will grow into great favor. I 
Such was the case in the early half of the | 
18th centary, as is testified by the great | 
number of editions of both Epictetus and 
Aurelius. Stanhope’s translation of Epicte- | 
tus had reached a fourth edition in 1721, | 
though encumbered with the heavy commen- | 
tary of Simplicius. Earlier than this Lady ; 
Mary Pierrepont, afterwards more famous | 
under her married name of Montague, had | 
translated the Enchiridion, under the direc- | 
tion of Bishop Burnet,—emulous, it would , 
seem, of the fame of Lady Jane Grey reading | 
Plato under the tuition of Roger Ascham. In | 
1759 Elizabeth Carter, the friend of Johnson 
and Garrick and Burke, published ber mag- | 
nificent volume, containing not only the En- | 
chiridion, but the less known work of Arrian, , 
the disciple of Epictetus, called the Memora- 
bilia or Discourses of Epictetus. While 
these and other translations of the Phrygian 
slave's philosophical teachings were appear- 
ing in England, still more numerous were 
the translatigiis from the Roman Emperor. 
Meric Casaubon published his version of 
the Meditations in 1692; Jeremy Collier, 
the enemy of theatres, published his in 1702 
and issued several editions, crabbed as his 
book was. In 1742 appeared the first edi- | 
tion of the Glasgow translation—the best 
yet made. This wasa single octavo volume | 
but in 1749 a second edition was printed, in | 
two small duodecimos, and a third edition | 
in 1764. Thomson’s translation came out | 
in 1747, and in 1792 a translation by | 
Graves. From that time until 1845, it does; 
not appear that any edition of either the En- 
chiridion or the Meditations was published in 
England or America. A wretched version 
of the Meditations eume out then, and now 
we have Long’s new translation, lately is 
sued in England, and this reprint of Walk- 
er’s versified rendering of the Enchiridion, 











The story of Epictetus, so far as we Know, 
it, is a striking one. Born at Hierapolis im 
Phrygia about half a century after Christ, 
be. early became a slave and as such was 











rested him with such cruelty. We 


orchards are concerned. But while we stir 


and don’t have a tree or two of Early Har- ; 
vests, (I mention that apple first, as[ find | 
from a report of great labor and value, pre- | 


the book under notice. i 


Nero and captain of bie: guard, who often. Fresnel long: 


Ellis Walker, the present translator, was 
acontemporary of Dryden and Roger L’Es- 


_ | trange, and seems to have finished his ver- 
In conclusion I will only say that .the ap- ; 


sion about 1690, though it was not imme- 


i diately printed. It has great merits, though 


exquisite flavor of the grape or the pear, but ; far too diffuse and paraphrastic, and Mr. 


as the every day food of the million, I be- 


Redpath has done well to reprint it. By a 
singular coincidence, he issues it at the same 
time with a Life of Toussaint, the negro gen- 
eral, who is said to have valued a French 
translation of Epictetus highest among his 
few books. So we have the deeds of the 
Haytian slave to compare with the theories 
of the Roman slave. 

We trust Mr. Redpath will follow up this 
book with a reprint of Chapman’s Homer, 
which has never yet found an American Ed- 
itor. 
Patvont; or, Tat Nuwerats or Scrierors 

A Proor or Inspiration. A Free Iy- 

quiry. By M. Manan, D. D. Nem 

aan D. Appleton and Company. pp. 
76. 

It is incredible that men should give them- 
selves up to such puerilities as are contained 
in this thin volume. It is an attempt to 
give mystical meanings to the cbronology of 
the Bible,—a scheme sufficiently wild in it- 
self, but carried by this writer into the mere- 
est extravagances of conjecture and petitio 
principtt. To show the ease with which 
| this may be done, we quote what he says 
about the date of a sufficiently important 
| event. 
| “The Incarnation is variously calculated 
; at the seventh, the sixth, the fifth, or the 
| fourth year, before the Vulgar Era. J as- 
| sume the sixth merely as a matter of con- 
| venience ; for with re to this date the 

more I have examined into the question, the 
| more I have been convinced that it is involved 
| in a haze which is not likely to be cleared 
away.” 

Again he says : 

“It seems to me that there is some gronnd 
for the belief that the sacred chronol is 
not a record of time in ral, but only of 
what may be distinguished as the ‘‘sacred 
times.” 


The two great principles hinted at in these 
passages,—Ist that we may fix a date to suit 
our convenience, and 2d, that we are not to 
look to find all events chronicled in the in- 
spired chronology, are sufficient to establish 
as many systems as there are speculators on 





| the subject. We must therefore regard Dr. 


Mahan as only confusing truth and science 
by his so-called interpretations. 

The old Greek notion, that ‘‘fire is a pyra- 
mid, tied to the earth by numbers,” has been 
sufficiently laughed at by modern wits, but 
none of the vagaries of the ancients can equal 
these learned trifles of the reverend clergy , 
which will bring both piety and learning in- 
to contempt. e 


A Crass-Boox or Citemisrry Destcrep ror 
THE USE OF CoLLecEs ann Scnoois. Br 
Enwarp L. Youmans, M. D. New Fork: 


D. and Company. pp. 460: 

Here is a book penne oo re 
verse of Dr. Mahan’s. It deals. not with the 
vexed questions of theology, about which 
mencan never agree, nor is it enoumbered 
with petty details which are thought to de- 
rive an importance from their connection 
with sacred themes. Everything bere. re- 


of 


unstable cogitations, a Timbo of dal! myste- 
ries, himself a second-hand hj yt, fur- 


bishing up the old clothes of a discarded 
mysticism. ° 

Dr. Youmans has already published sev- 
eral chemical treatises. The particular 
value of this is that it brings down our 
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Democrat not hostile to the war, and to ne- 
gro mencipnion. Tas, *87 part in it, either 
as instigator or 


go up at he ine 
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enemies of 
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‘may. carry their bold experiments it is 





chemical science offer: 90 many opportunities 

for discovery, that weiniay look to see even 
As a.schoolbook,‘Dr. Youmans does not 

‘seem. to have succeeded in making his work 

simple enough, while perhaps he has en- 

deavored.to.cover too much ground with his 

one volume. 

Tar Norra American Review. Ocroser, 
1863. - Boston: Orosby and Nichols. 

'* Phe present number of this ancient review 


PETITION OF THE WOMEN'S LOYAL NA- . 


TIONAL LEAGUE. 


DEAWN UP BY HON. ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


To the Senate and House of Representa- 
r tives of the United States : 


(men) 
The Undersigned, (women) of the United 
States above the age of eighteen years, ear- 
uestly pray that your Honorable Body will 
pass, at the earliest practicable day, an Act 
emancipating all persons of African descent 
held to involuntary service or labor in the 
United States. 





are humeéfous, and some of them good, but 
hone of marked excellence, ifwe except that 
on the’ Evolution of Language, which is evi- 
dently the work of one familiar with the best 
authorities on his topic. The first article, on 
Life Insurance, is an ingenious panegyric on 
that branch of business, which this writer 
declares is a great blessing. ‘There is much 
reason in this, and much importance in the 
‘whole matter, but we cannot expect every- 
body to see it in the same light as s man 
who has just paid his premium on a policy, 
and been attacked with bleeding at the lungs. 
“There must be those who pay in more money 
than they ever receive, else these companies 
could nt be so prosperous. 
The notice of Eugene Scribe is interesting, 
but why did the writer omit to quote 
Punch’s best epigram, appropos of Scribe’s 
death? Here it is: 


“In Paris salons it is stated 
Scribe did not die—but was translated.” 


‘The Trial of the Constitution” is a legal 
essay on the anti-slavery side of the constitu- 
» tional question ; in this particular a great im- 
provement on the lucubrations of Joel Par- 
ker, which we have been wont to see in the 
North American. It contains much histor- 
ical information on the meaning of the dis- 
puted parts of our Constitution, and though 
not written with much force, has a certain 
value. 
Then we have a good review of Dana’s 
Geology and another of Lyell, ‘Antiquity 
of Man,” both evidently written by men ac- 
~quainted with their subject and qualified to 
give an opinion. We wish we could say as 
much for the essay on Quietism. To com- 
pare Miss Dora Greenwell to Thomas & Kem- 
pis, one would think sufficiently bold, but 
when this writer undertakes to show ber supe- 
riority, we must ask to be excused. Of a 
similar strain is the article on the Evidence of 
Christianity. With men who look upon Peter 
Bayne, Henry ‘Rogers and Miss Greenwell as 
lights of the Church, it is useless to remon- 
strate—they have not the rudiments of diseri- 
mination. 

The essay on Military Hygiene is valuable, 
but mized with: some absurditics. When 
the writer says‘of the negro, “The exper- 
iment of making a soldier of him must be 
considered as not yet completely decided,” 
we are strongly reminded of the story of the 
Boston editor and his friend. The former 
maintained that such and such a thing bap- 
pened on the first of October, ‘‘because my 
son James was bornthen.” ‘‘No,” said his 
friend, ‘‘he was born on the first of July but 

"you did not find it out till the first of Oc 
tober.” Or does this writer think the ques- 
__ tion is not decided till Jefferson Davis has 
[passed upon it? . 

‘ ‘Society in the Levant,”’ is a lively paper, 
maintaining among otber things, the veracity 
of M. About. 

The Critical Notices are passably good. 


We have received the English edition of 
Captain Reid’s Manual of Croquet, a. com- 

, plete guide to all the mysteries of that charm- 
ing game. As already announced by us, 
Mr. Redpath bas reprinted the work and will 
issue it tomorrow. Our readers must) not 
fail to buy it. : 


S: 


fore this 


short 





Ti Naw Youn Reve.—Tu the last’ ver- 
ber of hif Quarterly, Mr. Brownson main- 
' taina that the New York riot was not a Cath- 
-olie but.a Democratic riot. He eeys: 
“\Thesé rioters did not fill our city with 
horror at-their an 
aa G or as ics that 
pores, ie AmeG. .pttacket the ees 
a to it into 
sed serene inet the F b. 


over.” 





ete the openi 
The troops of ‘the 


| iow they Lave 


one. 


MORE DIPLOMAOY ! 


Mr. Seward’s recent circular to the diplo- 
matic agents of the United States, has not 
attracted much attention. Some of the news- 
papers, deeming it to be rather a clever re- 
sume of the military successes of the past 
year, have copied it, as they would have 
copied an account of a battle by Mr. Coffin, 
or Mr. House or Mr. Smalley. And viewed 
in this light, Mr. Seward’s essay may be 
said to be not discreditable to his skill as a 
writer, and worthy to take rank with the 
monthly record of current events in Harper's 
Magazine, or perhaps. with a chapter of Mr. 
Abbott’s History of the Rebellion. But.we 
are really at a loss to see what use it can be 
to the national cause abroad. Mr. Seward 
says to the diplomatic agents, ‘You will use 
the facts presented in such a way as may be 
most effective to convince those who seek a 
renewal of commercial prosperity, through 
the restoration of peace in America, that the 
quickest and shortest way to gain that desira- 
ble end, is to withdraw support and favor 
from the insurgents, and to leave the adjust- 
ment of our domestic controversies, exclu- 
sively with the people of the United States.’’ 
He seems to believe that the art of printing 
and the existence of newspapers, are un- 
known upon the continent of Europe; nay, 
even that Lord Lyons and M. Merceir, and 
the other Foreign ministers, have not even 
the poor faculty of communicating in manu- 
script with their employers. He writes as 
if he believed that Louis Napoleon and Lord 
Palmerston, bad no other means of knowing 
what is going on in this country, than by 
reading bis own diplomatic circulars! We 
apprehend that this is a mistake. 
pect that England and France, know quite 
as well as Mr. Seward can tell them, what is 
the condition of our contest, and what is the 
prospect of its successful termination. 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Dayton will not.be very 
likely to run the imminent risk of being 
laughed at by using Mr. Seward’s ‘‘facts,”’ 
as if they were in any manner, matters of in- 
formation at the English and French courts. 
The case would be materially improved 
for us, however, if Mr. Seward’s rep- 
utation for accuracy were a little better. 
In that case, although the French Emperor 
and the English ministry might smile at his 
summary of the past and his vaticinations as to 
the future, the people of England and per- 
haps of the continent, might read his de- 
epatch with interest, and with profit to us. 
But alas! Mr. Seward has unfortunately 
written and published diplomatic letters be- 
We propose to give some 
specimens of his optimism, as far back as 
the spring and summer of 1862. We 
quote fromthe second volume of that big 
book of governmental folly which has been 
issued by the State department for the won- 
der and amusement of the ages. 

Mr. Seward to Mr. Adams, Feb. 10, ’62. 
“Only eleven of the Slave States are practi- 
cally subject to the insurgents, and aliens 
the flag of the Union stands, at we think, 
irremovably fixed upon some points in every 
one of the thirty-four States, except Texas, 
Alabama and Arkansas.”’ 
To the same, Feb. 10, 1862. 


We sus- 


And 


“Within a 


iod we expect to be in occupa- 


To the same, March 6, 1862. 
eI that we are at the beginning of the 
of the attempted revolution,” 
To the same, March 15, 1862. ‘The | 
‘| financial and moral a3 well as the physical | 
elements of the insurrection seem to be rap- 
idly approaching exhaustion.” 
To the same, April 3, 1862. 
blockade is actually becoming a siege, which 
we trast will soon result in occupation of 
4 the 4 surre tionary ports.” 
To the same, April 14, 1862. 
of three pages 


“A few days, 


Union 


tied ofall oe the chief Southern ports, and 
we are plreody cones ering how we can afford 
desirable facilities to foreign as well as do- 
mestic trade,” 
opint tne ‘anal wa a ina Quotes the 

nion of a exi irginian that ‘‘the 
end of the war is in sight ; that there will be 
deeds in their capacity ‘a.short and rapid series of successes over a 
disheartened conspiracy, and then all will be 


“Tt is now 


“The 


exception, not only every bat- 
: hich withi 


aaa: 82 one he rere 


ed 
See 
my 


‘pect that 


4 


~To'the same, May 28/1862." “The Gov- 


‘has called out 300,000 ‘men, a force amply 











a 


." 
Vy, as 


wif 


entirely restored 


gulf coasts of 
"a npaaiine ‘country oe te mM 
about to return to a condition of Tepose and 


ernment raging. ae all a ga 
jons, it so on seaboard ; 

sion the Mississippi (/) and all the 

other great natural highways, etc. 

To the same, June 2, 1862. ‘The revo- 

lution is now approaching its end.” 

To the same, July 7, 1862. *‘We bave 


no doubt but the capture of Vicksburg bas 
before this time occurred.”’ ‘The President 


sufficient to save all that has been gained, 
and speedily close the civil strife.” 

To the same, July 18, 1862. “Vicks- 
burg must soon fall; Mobile and Charles- 


ised ‘tin the course of a few months.” 

To the same, A 18, 1862. “On 
the 15th of this month, we shall have cn- 
listed and coming into the field 300,v00 new 
volunteers for the war, and within forty ey 
thereafter this force will be followed by 300,- 
000 militia.” 

[Bear in mind that the months of June, 
July and August, 1862, were, thanks to the 
incompetency of McClellan, the most disas- 
trous of the whole war. ] 

These quotations are all from the letters to 
Mr, Adams. We give the following speci- 
men of the ‘‘facts” forwarded for the infor- 
mation of France : 

To Mr. Dayton, April 22, 1862. ‘It is 
among the most gratifying indications of our 
speedy success in restoring the of the 
country that all the foreign ministers here 
(so far as I know), are now satisfied of the 
certainty of the event, and more than one of 
them are asking leaves of absence to visit 
Europe, a privilege they would not ask ex- 
cept under such a conviction.” 
Fielding rejates that when Jonathan Wild 
the Great, and Fireblood sat down to play 
together, each knowing that the other bad no 
money in his pocket, Mr. Wild yet packed 
the cards and Mr. Fireblood could not keep 
his hands out of his adversary’s pockets, 
each being aware that these ingenious arts, 
were practiced to no purpose, and that the 
knavery and deceit were perfectly gratuitous. 
We suppose.the force of habit in like man- 
ner, accounts for this propensity of the Sec- 
retary of State, to be all the time attempting 
to deceive and humbug the foreign govern- 
ments and peoples. It is a trick learned at 
Syracuse and Albany, and considered in New 
York very.cunning. It has unquestionably 
been not only futile but mischievous, so far 
as its effect on foreign powers is concerned. 
Our national character has for the last two 
years, suffered more with foreign powers, 
from Seward’s diplomatic papers, and Sew- 
ard’s one-horse diplomatists, Hughes, Weed, 
and eo on, than from all other causes combined. 
We are suffering untold calamities from the 
presence of this poor thimblerigger in the 
State Department. Yet we hear that there 
are fools who believe, or profess to believe, 
that he has saved this country from a foreign 
war ! 


Mr. Lunt 18 ON THE RAMPAGE AGAIN.— 
Mr. Sumner in his article in the Atlantic 
Monthly, having spoken of our ‘‘paternal 
Government”’ and the resolutions of the late 
Republican Convention, having alluded to 
the people as ‘‘subjects’’ of the government, 
the copperhead Courier rages in this style : 

For ourselves, as we scorn the name of 
“‘subjects,”’ 80 we spurn the idea of a ‘‘pa- 
ternal government.” We hold ourselves to 
be among the “‘sovereigns” of the land ; and 
meaning to maintain our part of the popular 
domigion bequeathed to us, we shall steadily 
resist all designs for the establishment of any 
despotic authority over us, and any authority 
whatever, except as defined and settled by 
the laws of the land. 

If Mr. Lunt is going to set himself yp as 
a “‘sovereign’’ we shall not be surprised if 
there is considerable sensitiveness at the use 
of these phrases ; but as there is no immedi- 
ate danger that his divine right will he ac- 
knowledged here in Massachusetts, we ad- 
vise that unnecessary anxiety be dismissed. 
A “paternal government’ does not strike us 
as being a very bad thing ; and as to the word 
“subject,” it is a good Massachusetts Consti- 
tutional word, and #hat was good enough for 
Jobn Adams ought to satisfy us. It is used 
in articles 2, 11, 12, and 14 of the Mas- 
sachusetts Declaration of Rights, and some 
of the dearest rights of the citizen are secured 
to him under this name which is so disagree- 
able to Lunt. 


Ocean Brutickrency.—We have in type 
‘an article showing that Secretary Seward is 
responsible for the concession of ocean bel- 
ligerency te the rebel power. We shall pub- 
lish it next week. Meanwhile we notice that 
the Manchester (Eng.) Guardian, which 
has just received Mr Sumner’s speech, takes 
the same ground. It says: 
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of civilization,” England’s ition of the 
confederato States as belligerents, and her 
proclamatton of neutrality. The absurd in- 
justice of this often-repeated complaint is suf- 
ficiently shown by hag Ba paper oo 
that. in recognizing t ligerent ri 0 
the South, we did exactly what the federal 
ronment itself did, #nd has“continued to 
0, ftom the commencement of the war. We 
did, moreover, what no power could have 
avoided without absolutely intending to take 
a direct part in the subjugation of the seced- 
ing States. 
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Governor of Obio takes place | 
we believe, and the new 
anaes Congress meets in rage. In or- 
er fayorably to affect the Ohio election and 
organ and ton of the new Con- 
majority of which is against the Re 
publican party, but not firmly decided as to 
anvthing else. it is to the last degree esssen- 
tial that the confederate armies win one or 
more decisive battles within the next thirty 
or sixty days. If Johnston and Bragg can | 
defeat Rosecrans and Burnside, Charleston 
still holding out, or if Lee, with bis recruited 
his new conectipts, demoralized and disaf- 
fected as they are represented. then we may 
expect the most favorable results in the Ohio 
election and Lincoln Congress. But unless 
something of the kind is accomplished speed- 
iy then a long farewell to peace y— 
allandigham will be <dgfeated and Wood 
and his party paralyzed or overawed in Con- 
, and. peace postponed indefinitely with- 
out foreign aid. 
We expect to record the defeat of Vallan- 
digham in Ohio by a decisive vote ; but we 
are not so sanguine as to the result in Penn- 
sylvania. Woodward is as strong a rebel 
sympathizer as Vallandigham, and as much 
more dangerous man ; but his record is not 
quite so bad. a8 
New York does not yote until November. 
The result there is of comparatively little im- 
portance. The State is in the hands of rail- 
road gamblers and political speculators, like 
Weed and Corning, Seymour and Seward, 
and a vote, except in the Presidential year, 


even on speaking terms), are of course only 
an ebulition of personal spite. 





 ermargey IN THE WHITE HOUSE. 
The Missouri delegation gave another op- 
portunity for Presidential tactics. The 


| Blairs, it is said, succeeded in’ persuading + by-which you may know that the people here 


Mr. Ligeoln that the “Radicals” in Missouri 
were Chase men, and that his only hope for 
support from Missouri and the Northwest, in 
his efforts for renomination, lay in securing 
the good-will of the Gamble-Schofield Con- 
servatives. However this may be, it is cer-” 
tain one of the Missouri delegates has been 
quoting Mr. Lincoln as having said that he 
supposed they all came on here Chase ‘men, 
and, no matter what he might do, they would 
all go away Chase men. It was a curious 
illustration of the feeling that begins to be 
manifested concerning ‘‘the succession,” — 
and equatly curious and suggestive, whether 
Mr. Lincoln said anything of the kind or 
net. ” 
ABOUT ANOTHER DRAFT. 

You have seen the recent contradictions of 
a correspondent’s incautious statement, that 
there was to be another draft. The con‘ra- 
dictions may go for what they are worth. 
Elections are impending in two or three 
States, whove news that another draft was to 
be made might affect the vote. 
But how are we going to get soldiers? The 
last draft failed to furnish anything like the 
number required. Volunteering is compara- 
tively at a stand-still. Men we must have. 

There are two ways to get them. One is 
to draft again. The other is to press forward 





has but little political significance. 





FROM WASHINGTON. 


The Dissensions at Charleston and their Cause—A Member 
of the Cabinet on the Stump—Presidential Policy—Chase 
Men and Lincoln Men—Shall we Draft or hurry up Ne- 
gro Troops ’—Organization « f the House. 


[Brom our Regular Washington Correspondent.] 
WasHINGTON, Oct. 6. 
GILLMORE AND DAHLGREN. 
You will not fail to notice the suspicious 
uniformity of tone with which, in a score of 
different journals, the statements concerning 
disagreements between Gen. Gillmore and 
Admiral Dahlgren have been contradicted. 
I do not suppose the Commonwealth to be a 
follower of the faith that lies are as potent for 
us as bullets, and therefore I take it for 
granted you want the truth about the matter. 
That truth is simply that the dissensions be- 


have gone as far as they can without an open 
rupture. 

Admiral Dahlgren delays removing the 
obstructions in the channel till Gen. Gill- 
more shall have reduced Sumter, so that he 
can get at them. Gen. Gillmore complains 
that after be has battered a fort down, the 
Navy can’t drive off the few rebels who still 
cluster among the defenceless ruins. 

Admiral Dahlgren insists, in his despatches 
to the Navy Department, explaining his de- 
lay, that Sumter isnot reduced. The rebels 
still have several of their heaviest guns in 
position there, he says, bearing on the chan- 
nel between Sumter and Moultrie, and ready 
to sink bis ironclads by heavy balls at short 
range the momeat he steams up near enough 
to attempt removing the obstructions. In 
the meantime he is organizing another boat 
expedition, and hopes soon to complete Gill- 
more’s work by taking Sumter by storm. 

These conflicts might have been foreseen 
before Admiral Dahlgren was sent to take 
the place the lamented Foote had been ex- 
pected to fill. Gen. Gillmore is the best 
hated man in the artillery service, because 
he has developed the pre-eminent merits of 
rifled gans. Admiral Dahlgren is conspicu- 
vus as the inventor and patentee of a rival 
style of guns, (the Dahlgren 11 and 15 inch 
smooth bores), which Gen. Gillmore regards 
as comparatively worthless. How is hearty 
co-operation possible, under such circum- 
stances ? 

For the rest, there is just ground for the 
complaint by the army that the navy has 
given comparatively little aid thus far in the 
siege. The complaint, however, should be 
against the vessels, not against the men. The 
rude trial of Charleston harbor long ago dis- 
pelled the illusion about the absolute invul- 
nerability of the monitors ; and now it seems 
it has been reserved for the maker of the 
smooth-bore guns to demonstrate how far 
they fall short of the expectations that must 
have been cherished when they were adopted 
as the sole armament of our ironclad navy. 

ANOTHER THURIN DEMOLISHING SUMNER. 

Mr. Montgomery Blair’s speech last Sat- 
urday, at a Maryland political meeting owes 
the attention it is receiving to the office the 
speaker holds. One need not say that the 
speech itself contains nothing that would en- 
title it to notice, were it not regarded as the 
authoritative exposition of the views of a cer- 


understood as speak 
but I doubt if he has any authority to do so. 


ples to avoid abolition conclusions 


One is to prepare the way for presenting 








OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA, AND N. YORK. 


The clection in Ohio and Pennsylvania oc 
cur on the 13th inst. The principal candi- 
dates are: 

OBIO. 
Republican. Copperhead. 
John Brough, C. L. Valiandigham. 


| Governor, 


i- | Lt. Governor, C. Anderson, Geo. E. Pugh. 


| Supreme Coart, Daniel Agnew, W.H. Lor 


 Sapreme Judge, H. H. Hunter, P. Van. Tramp. 
State Auditor, J. H.Goodman, Wm. Hubbard. 
State Treasurer, G.V. Dorsey, H. S. Knapp. 


| B’dof Pub. Works, J. M.Barrere Jno. H. Heston. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Republican. Copperheads. 
Governor, Andrew G. Curtin, Geo, W. Woodward. 





The Augusta (Georgia) 
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| tion organization. "This will doubtless be at- 


| Mr. Blair would perha 


such a radical as Mr. Chase; and this 
speech is “supposed to mark the beginning 
and course of the warfare. Its covert sneers 
at Mr. , (with whom Mr. Blair is not 
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Gen. Frank Blair as a conservative Border | 
State candidate fer Speaker of the next already indicated that its course is to be the | one of the horses was found dead in the sta- 


| House, whom. the peace democrats will be | same. After abusing us for a long time the , ble. It came out that this jockey was a 
| expected to vote for to defeat an — 


that the Union perty should search the Blair | idea 
family for a candidate next year. In de-| their minds ‘Where are your sneers now.” , Frenchman has devised it to tell (what he 
' fault of that, heis for Mr. Lincoln as against | . 

| Times came outr oaring us like a sucking dove. the story of a certain Emperor, who prepar- 
ee ee en ee Reine were. 


| by every possible stimulus the work of re- 
| cruiting negro troops in the disloyal States. 
| ORGANIZATION OF THE NEXT HOUSE. 

Speculations concerning the organization 
of the next House begin to abound. Also 
candidates. 

For the Speakership Mr. Schuyler Colfax, 
is by far the most prominent. Indeed he 
may be said to be the only candidate as yet 
openly in the field, who is a candidate be- 
cause he seriously hopes to be Speaker. The 
others expect to acquire dignity by being 
candidates, that will entitle theas to the Chair- 

nship of important Comimmttees. Of such 
are Mr. Washburne, Mr. Fenton, and _per- 
haps some others. 








Then there comes @ doubt of the fate of 
Charleston, and a rumor that the Govern- 
ment gets only & fourth of its drafted men— 
and that it is afraid to draft in the Northwest. 
Whereupon the Zimes begins to sneer again; 


doubt, and the aristocracy are making the 
most of it. , . 
Do not understand me as saying that this 
paper redresents the people: it represents 
those who oppress the people. But it stands 
in deadly fear of them; and if it cease to 
sneer at us, it is because the people are in 
no mood to stand its sneers. Its support 
does not ome from them ; they are not sup- 
posed to supporta paper which costs forty | 
dollars a year. But those whom it repre- 
sents purchuse their wealth and power by 
bending and stooping before those whom they 
despise ; persuading them that they govern, 
as people tell children that the stick they 
ride and carry, is a horse and is carrying 
them. 

When then we read as we have fora 
week been reading in the London 7imes the 
nervous, troubled and chaotic expressions 
about the attidue of Russia toward the three 
Western Powers as expressed in Gorts- 
chakoff’s terrible letters to them, you may 
judge that there is a strong feeling among 
the masses here and in France that they 
have been basely betrayed by their rulers in 
this Polish matter, and that their position to- 
day is one of most abject humiliation and 
meanness. Our Bowery story of the bully 
who cried so fiercely ‘‘Who struck Billy Pat- 
terson ?”’ and when confronted by a stout fel- 
low who replied ‘‘Z did,”’—exclaims, ‘* Well, 
you gave him a hell of a black eye,” is pre- 
cisely the sum of the entire history of the in- 


| 


in the Polish question. We need not re- 
peat the warlike expressions which teemed in 
the French and English press and parlia- 
ments last spring and early summer; they 
are fresh in the minds of all. The Govern- 
ments spoke to Russia, thinking she ought to 
be talked to. Russia slaps them in the face. 
They speak again. This time a kick for 
each a posteriort; and the words, “I hold 
myself responsible for my acts when and 
where you please.’ And so down the Three 





Mr. Frank Blair is estopped from a candi- 
dacy by common decency, bnt still it is by 


His seat is contested (with a fair prospect of 
unseating him,) and the Speaker must ap- 
point the Committee on Elections, that is to 
pass upon his case. And yet Mr. Blair would 
be that Speaker ! 

For there is no doubt that, if they think 
it possible to secure the Border State as a ba- 


| sis of operations, with all the opportunities 





signing to ignore the contested seat, and make 
the General a candidate. 

For the Clerkship, Buffinton of Massa- 
chusetts, McPherson of Pennsylvania, and 
Casey of Kentucky, all members of the last 
House, are already mentioned, while Mr. 
Emerson Etheridge, in common gratitude 
ought to be selected by the Peace Democrats. 
For the minor offices legions are in the field. 

W. R. 


OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lonvon, Sept. 19. 

One thing is certain: whether the people 
of this Old World are represented in their 
respective governments or not, no step is 
ever taken but with reference to them, and 
in fear of them. Since the days when the 
rulers of Judea dared not take Christ open- 
ly ‘‘because they feared the people’’ mon- 





and at least make the people believe that 
their will is respected. The difference be- 
tween democratic and monarchical govern- 
ments might then be reduced to this. Wheth- 
er it is best that a nation should be gov- 
erned by the people or in perpetual dread 


way of securing their will must be by break- 
ing through something. Violence is a corol- 
lary of Monarchy. There is no portal pre- 
pared: for the popular heart; so if it eon- 
cludes to enter—there you have a revolution. 
A republic bas a mediator in the ballot ; 
but a monarchy must cxist in the perpetual 
knowledge that the climax of an epidemic 
sentiment is brute force. And is not this 
much more paralysing to real independence 
than any other conceivable thing? Nothing 
is more servile than fear. Take, for exam- 
ple, the organ of the ruling classes in Eng- 
land,—the London Times. Forever arro- 
gating a tone of independence, its whole 
course has been an effort to stecr after popu- 
}lar opinion. When the anti-Corn Law 





tain party that is likely to make struggle for | League was formed, there was no abuse too | conserve all her energies for it. At the same 
the organization of the House this winter on | foul for that paper to heap upon the proposed | ‘me, there 18 undoubtedly a feeling amongst 
a Border State basis. Mr. Blair seeks to be | measures and the leaders of the League. | the ruling classes, that in that day her chief 
ing for the President, | Cobden and all the rest were vilified in its danger will be from America. Hence, I be- 


;colamas daily. But one day the tidings 


His attack on Mr. Sumoer’s article in the came to London that at a public meeting in | than that just received from Russia, before 
Atlantic is only noteworthy as showing how | Manchester, £14,000 had been raised to | she will strike back. 

the old venom of States’ Rights, to which we | further the repeal of the Corn Laws. The | 
owe secession, stil] swelters in Northern con-| Zimes believed not in justice ; but it did be- , gamester who uses the French as pawns,—he | 
servatism. Mr. Blair bates abolitionists so| lieve in pounds sterling. Next day it came | is now the most powerless man in Europe. | 
earnestly that he insists on secession princi-/ out with an article beginning ‘‘The Anti- , Gortschakoff has found that secret out; | 


|Corn Law Movement is a great fact and 


The speech probably has two motives. then proceeded to eat every word it had ut- | to learn it. Yesterday we had an odd story | 


tered since the movement began. 
In the case of the American War it has 


ruling classes were suddenly impressed by 
certain moral aspects of our cause which had 


tempted if there is thought to be a chance of not before impressed them. These aspects under him be actually went'tn 
| its suecess.. The other motive is to damage | were presented in the repulse of Lee at Get- of starvation to make himself lighter for the 


| the chances of Mr. Chase for the Presidency. | tysburg and the fall of Vicksburg ; the de- | races. One day he fell down exhausted and 
ps not be unwilling! struction of 2 fort at five miles range, and died. This is related as truth in the papers. 


Greck fire at Charleston, further illaminated 


said the people somewhat angrily. Then tho 


doing things in a startling way; and the 
prospects were that the South must yield. 


; / no means certain he will not be a candidate. | 
tween the two Services before Charleston | 


for trading that affords, the Blairs are de- | 


archs. have had to plan their tricks privily | 


and fear of them? These raling classes | 


know well that where the people do not make { 
and cannot change their own laws, the only where there are no public meetings, the mut- | 


Powers, crouch, and Russia walks master of 
| the ring. 

Now it is quite certain that the English 
| and French people, do not like this last a 
| posteriort argument of the Czar’s. The 
| English masses especially, though very fond 
| of plum pudding, have not much stomach for 
humble pie, particularly when administered 
in Gortschakoff’s large way. The newspap- 
ers squirm; there is profuse talk of the 
‘‘impudeut,” ‘‘insolent,’’ ‘‘audacious,’’ ‘‘il- 
logical” notes of Russia ;—but it is general- 
ly observed that in all the diplomatic papers 
of six months sent out to Russia, the little 
word war does not occur. So when the 
notes came Gortschakoff says, ‘‘Here is Aus- 
tria’s: she doesn’t want Poland to succeed 
in gaining ber nationality—but only in Po 
land’s having something Poland doesn’t 
want ; besides Austria has her German busi- 
ness on hand, and for that and various other 
reasons, could never be more than the tail 
end of a European war. No. 2, is Eng- 
land’s; well Russell bas already declared to 


terference of Austria, France and England |! 


of exhaustion! When tho Eastern Powers 
perceive the leanness of this “Latin” cbam- 
pion, you will see an amazing flight of os- 


preys M.D, C. 
MARYLAND AFFAIRS. 
A Baltimore correspondent of the N. Y. 
Evening Post says : 
There is an effort among the sla i 
politicians in this city, to get up an opposi- 
tion ticket to the regular out-and-out emanci- 
pation nominations, in which the American 
newspaper is taking an ungracious part, on 
the pretence of unfitness in the nominees. 
Some twenty-seven self-nominated fellows met 
last night, but adjourned to meet again to 
consummate their purposes. Their ticket, if 
formed, will be most signally thrashed. 
Te news from all parts of the State is 
most gratifying for the emancipation cause. 
We shall carry it on this measure by two to 
one. The supporters of the copperhead 
Maffit for Comptroller are deserting iim on 
all sides. The address of the Emancipation 
Central Committee has tumbled the structure 
of slavery, about the earsof its admirers and 
worshippers. 
Gen. Cresswell, of Cecil, Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the State, has agreed to run in oppo- 
sition to Crisfield. He will meet the issue 
plump between himself and Crisfield on the 
emancipation measure. He is a man of fine 
personal presence, an orator of great power, 
an out-and-out enemy of slavery, and will 
surely beat his opponent, for he is a man of 
the people, while Crisfield is a slave-monger. 
The chances are now that Maryland will 
throw a solid vote of five for Administration 
speaker. 

A master found his slave in the Fourth 
United States colored regiment, just gone to 
the seat of war. He was wk il “Do 
you know that gentleman ?” said the colonel. 
‘I do not, sir—never saw him in all my life 
before!” He had been raised from infancy 
by his master. “If you know him, say 
He cannot take you away.’’ ‘Indeed, sir, 
never saw him before. Have no idea who he 
is.” And so to the end of the interview this 
ex-slave did not know his quondam master. 
‘The slaves will never leave their masters,’’ 
saith the London Jndex, the rebel-mouth- 
piece. 

Our colored fellow-citizens are volunteer- 
ing with a perfect rush. They are coming 
in from the counties by hundreds and fifties. 
Last evening a loyal master—rara avis /— 
reached the wharf ina steamer from the east- 
ern shore at five o’clock. Guess his aston- 
ishment at finding that all his able-bodied 
slaves had reached the wharf in another boat, 
bound for the army! He is satisfied, for he 
will get $300 a piece for them. Edward 
Lloyd of Talbot county, a secessionist, has 
furnished the government, against bis will, 
some eighty of his slaves. 

The fall campaign in this State is in full 
blast, and the cause of emancipation is gain- 
ing ground hourly. Meetings are arranged 
by the emancipationists in every principal 
town in the State, and no stone will be left 
unturned to diffuse intelligence amongst the 
people, whose hatred of slavery is daily 
sharpened by the events of the war. 








DREADFUL OONDITION OF MARYLAND 


A correspondent of the Chicago Times, a 
copperhead sheet, gives the following account 
of the awful state of affairs in Maryland: 

Wasurnaton. Sept. 16. 

I have just returned from a very pleasant 
excursion among the farms and plantations 
of Maryland. I say peasant excursion, be- 
cause it was pleasant in many respects. 
Delightful rides, exhilarating breezes, de- 
licious fruit, the contemplation of lovely sce- 
nery in great variety, the companionship of 
people of refinement and taste, certainly 
ought to make it so. And yet I return here 








the world that England will do anything for 
Poland except fight, and as fighting is the on- 
ly thing that we are about, you may lay that 
aside. No. 3. is France’s; what says La 
Belle? Ah, L. N.’s despatches are to be 
read chiefly between the lines. And as I 
read this it runs, ‘‘Having just now an im- 
portant Mexican plan on hand, I cannot af- 
| ford to fight you, you dog, and you know 
it.” “Certainly I do, little Nap.” Where- 
_ upon comes to the Three Powers the a poste- 
| rtort touch aforesaid. 


| But now must the People advance, to con- 


| sider the cause of this shameful result. Al- 
| ready two meetings have been held, and sev- 





with a feeling of sadness. have seen du- 
ring this brief absence, a new phase of the 
effects of the war. I have seen in a loyal 
State, the effects of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation and the negro soldiers’ bill, and I 
will try to convey to your readers some idea 
of what these pet measures of the Adminis- 
tration have done’for Maryland. 

Maryland contains an area of 9,356 square 
miles. It is, therefore, not half as large as 
South Carolina, and not one-third as large as 
Indiana. Five States, each as large as Ma- 
ryland, could be made out of Illinois, and 
Cook county be left over. Her population is 
is 687,000—about one third that of Illinois. 
She supports, however, seventy-three persons 
on every square mile of her territory, while 
in Illinois there are only thirty-one persons 
to each square mile. She produced in 1860 





eral are called in England ; and in France, 


| tering fills the cafés and the press. 

| What is binding the energies of the West- 
ern Powers? If they are bound and Russia 
_ knows it, where will the end be? If she can 


| insult us with impunity, does it not prove | 


| that she can do more? or that some other 
| power can do more? Isit cowardice in the 
| Cabinet that paralyses England? Is it the 
| fear that if she gets into a war in Europe, 
| the Americans may take some advantage of 
| it to redress their wrongs? The fact is, Eng- 
| land feels that a tremendous conflagration is 
| at hand throughout Europe, and that any 
| step may strike the fatal spark which is to 
| light it. She knows that many thrones are 
|to be burnt up. She dreads this crisis, 
| whilst knowing it must come ; and wishes to 


over thirty-eight millions pounds (38,410,- 
965) of tobacco, worth to the cultivators 
millions of dollars, and six millions 
‘of bushels wheat, worth a dollar a bushel. 
| These articles, with the vast amonnt of other 
| grain, fruit, vegetables, &c. which she pro- 
duces in abundance, were raised by the laLor 
| of 87,000 slaves, worth, on an average $600 
each or over fifty millions of dollars in the 
aggregate. Last fall, and in the spring of 
this year, the farmers of Maryland put in 
their crops as usual. But they will look in 
vain, this fall, for the regular increase. 

Owing to the want cf suitable cultivation, 
the crops in many localities are choked with 
weeds, and are already ruined. In other lo- 
calities the crops will be lost for the want of 
laborers to gather it. This is the result, in 
the first place of the emancipation proclama- 
tion. 

When that proclamation was issued Mary- 
land was exempted from its operation. The 
proclamation declared, in words, that the 
slaves in Maryland were not to be affected by 








| lieve that England will stand worse kicks 


its provisions. But every intelligent person 
in Maryland knew that the exemption 
amounted practically to nothing at all ; that 
the emancipation of slaves in the District of 
Columbia and Virginia was, in effect, the 





As for France,—or rather the Gascon 


| 


| Prussia, Austria and England, are beginning | 


| 
j 


, from France. It is related that just before | 
the races of Dinan a jockey who was to ride 


| martyr to the Turf; that doubting that he 
| was too heavy, for his borse to do the best 
era course 


Bat I have an idea that some cunning 
| might suffer for telling openly,) in a figure 
ing to ride his horse Mexico against the fa- 


vorite Uncle Sam, so starved himself here 
| at home that ere the race began he had died 





emancipation of slaves in Maryland ; and ex- 


| perience had demonstrated, even before then, 
‘that the fugitive slave law was a dead letter, 
| so far as it regarded the slaves of Maryland- 


ers. 

The events of the last eight months have 
shown that these forebodings were well found- 
ed. The slaves in Maryland considered them- 
selves freed by the proclamation, and hun- 
dreds of them escaped, and all efforts to re- 
claim them proved futile. Particularly since 
the notorious Schenck has been in command 
at Baltimore, all that a slave had todo was 
i ; - 


itary power in the Middle Department was 
od, on his side and against that of his 
fugutive slave law, 
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mate slaves let loose. Agents were then des- 

to all quarters of the State. By em- 
ploying the vilest means they succeeded in 
eaticing away from the plantations of loyal 
soon alt th able-bodied slaves, who were car- 
ried to Baltimore, and there forced to enter 
nto the military service of the Union. There- 
is that Pa farms and eager 
throughout the State are going to ruin, 

*the crops rottin tm Cab gil . The tobacco 
crop, which, if gathered, would be worth 
—— millions of dollars, will be almost en- 
tirely lost. These things were all done in pur- 
suance of Schenck’s orders, and he ought to 
be responsible for them. 


: 


These men who are compelled to suffi | 


these wrongs are good and loyal citi- 
zens, Bat it is fa vain that they apply to him 
for redress. They have been denounced as 
“disloyal,” and the denunciation is enough. 
Nor is this all. The agents of the negro reg- 
iments did not confine their efforts to obtain- 
ing negroes. Handreds of valuable horses 
were seized by them. In cases where the 
Owners were democrats, or were of 
having any sympathy for the South, no com- 

nsation was offered and no excuse made. 
They were robbed in open day. In cases 
where the owner’s disloyalty was notorious, 
the thieves would give an. order to Gen. 
Schenck for $100 ; and thisin many cases 
where the animals were worth from $500 to 
$1,000. I need not say that Gen. Schenck 
refuses even to luok at these ‘‘orders.” Did 
I not say truly that the atrocities of this 
Schenck far exceeded those of Beast But 
ler? 

Ought not the people of Maryland love 
‘tthe Union” and “ he government”’ very 
dearly ? 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


The most recent intelligence from England, 
shows that our cause is still gaining ground there. 
Mr. Mason has actually withdrawn from the coun- 
try. The Richmond correspondent of the Indez, 
the rebel organ in London, gives the reasons for 
taking the step. It says: 

This measure arises from no unfriendly feeling 
towards the people of England, whose sympathy, 
as evinced by the death of Stone -vall Jackson and in 
the tone of their respectable presses, is fully ap- 
preciated here. It was strongly urged upon the 
administration as a necessary vindication of self- 
respect, from the moment it became known, 
through the published diplomatic correspondence, 
that Earl! Russell, in compliance with the threat of 
Mr Adams, had engaged himself to hold no inter- 
course, even though unofficial, with our Commis- 
sioner, and, as appeared from his subsequent re- 
fusal of an interview on the most urgent occa- 
sions, was determined to adhere to this pledge, and 
construe it in the most literary manner. This con- 
duct of tha British Foreign Secretary, so insulting 
to our self-respect as a nation, is in striking con- 
trast with that pursued by the French government. 
Not only has Mr. Slidell always had {ree access to 
the Minister of Foreign Affaira, even when M. 
Thouvenel was Minister. who has never been sus- 
gens of undee partiality toward us, but he has 

ad repeated interviews with the Emperor himself. 
Mr. Dayton protested in Paris just as Mr. Adams 
did in London. We are more surprised than an- 








neutral policy that he had not got the feeling of the 
House on his side. Still, Parliament refused to 
recommend a policy of intervention; and, with 
the exception of the Alabama affair, England had 
done nothing to offend the North. Even the sail- 
ing of the Alabama was an event which the Gov- 
ernment was unable to control. It was now Eng- 
land’s duty to take care that no more ships of this 
class shoald leave her ports, and he felt satisfied 
that public opinion would insist upon this point. 
The Emperor of the French, who had his own 
game to play in this business, was, he believed, re- 
newing his efforts to indace England to reeognize 
the South; bat, putting aside other considerations, 
it was no business of England’s to assist Louis Na- 
poleon in the realization of his idea “‘of giving the 
Latin race a chance on the American Continent.” 
The meeting adopted resolutions rejoicing that 
the war was shaping itself into one, for the destrac- 
tion of slavery, denouncing the building of war 
ships for the confederates, and applauding the 
Government for detaining such vessels. 





The Rebel Agent in London.—A 
London correspondent of the New York Herald 
— that the retiremento{ the pompous and big- 

ing Mason from the rebel Commissionership 


the entire confidence of his governmant bet the ad- 
miration of all with whom comes in contact. 
His dnty is said to have been the suborning of the 

2 press to secession purposes, which labor he 
has accomplished in a very master manner. He 
is a thorough linguist, extremely biand and Insin- 
uating in his manners, is a member otf two of the 
most aristocratic London clubs, and has every op- 
portunity for sach intercourse with influential sol 
sons as his schemes require. He isa lect Pro- 
teus, and is reported to have visi Richmond 
several times, wearing disguises on the way of va- 
rious sorts, under all of which he looked and acted 
all he seemed. The exposure of Hotze’s secret 
agency, the Herald’s correspondent says, will have 
a tendency to disgust John Bull still further with 
Southern affairs, and make him doubt somewhat 
lis perspicacity.— Boston Journal. 





The Missouri delegation has left Washington, 
probably without any satisfactory assurances from 
the President that he will remove Gen. Schofield or 
interfere with the pro-slavery policy of Gov. Gam- 


cls to burn all the large steamboats on the Missis- 
sippi River useful tothe Governmentt as trans- 
ports. Several arrests have been made, and a let- 
ter in cypher discovered which, on being read with 
the key, laid bare the whole conspiracy. The de- 
struction of several large steameis, amoug them 
the Imperial, Champion, Rath, Chotean, Hope, 
Courier, and attempts on the Platte Valley and 
other well known transports led to an investiga- 
tion, which resulted in the arrests mentioned. 
There is hardiy a doubt ali the steamers named 
have been burned by rebel agents, as the fires have 
broken out mysteriously. The Mississippi River 
offers admirable facilities forsuch @ conspiracy. 
The deck-hands are usually idle, worthless vaga- 
bonds, and it is an easy matier for a rebel scound- 
rel to ship as one of the erew at any time,on any 
boat. Once on board, in a trusted capacity, a fire 
may be kindled with smali chance of detection. 
The guerillas still overran many parts of the 
State. It isa thrice told and worn oat tale to re- 
peat the story of their outrages. Fear and appre- 
hension has seized upon citizens in various parts 
of the interior, and the depopulation of a few bor- 
der counties by military order becomes a voluuta- 
ry proceeding in many localities from fear of guer- 


to England, will not interfere with rebel designs | illa visitations. This city is full of refugees from 
Jeff. Da i ay nage past has been a cial = a ne rere . 
named otze, an extraordinary: person, whos here are frightful. The Missouri River is com- 
though almost blind, is stated to be a man of ex-') paratively deserted by boats and, families are 
traordinary powers and energy, and bears not only | obliged to concentrate and travel as emigrants to 


the railroad stations. Often without funds, they 
travel on foot all the way to the city and sell off 
_their little stock to procure necessaries of life. 
The largest proportion of the people fleeing from 
guerillas are Union familes. The men are, asa 
class, uncompromising Union men, and express 
scorn for Valiandigham and the Northern traitors. 

Frank Blair’s speech denouncing Secretary Chase 
is spoken of as worthy of Vallandigham or Fer- 
nando Wood. A respectable citizen was gagged 
and carried off to the station house for proposing 
' three cheers for Mr. Chase! The writer says that 
Gen. Grant is opposed to Blair’s views as to the 
freedom of the Mississippi. 

The fusion of the “‘claybanks,” and the copper- 
heads is now so general throughout the State that 
it is feared that the two U. 8. Senators will be car- 
ried against the Emancipationists. 








dience of orders given by Gen. Schofield; bat the 
Chicago Tribune says that if these orders had been 
obered, thef would have deprived the cause and 
the country of the late Federal victories in West- 
ern Arkansas and the Indian Territory—victories 
which have redeemed that entire region. 


The Washington correspondent of the Philadel- 


SIXTH SERIES. 
AT THE 
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phia Ledger says: on 
A letter received by the America gives us the; Tuesday Evening, October 27, 1863. 
latest dodge which rumor says is to be resorted to| To be followed on successive TUESDAY EVE- 
Recep erara cameras | MNCS 
“a i " 
French wend are to be oad | for in p othe Nov. 3, 1863—O.rver Wenpe.t HOLMES. 


fold. hen are ready for service, which will 
nclude everything save armament, they are to be 
ee oe as” page es ; and thy al an 
English impediment way ot their departure, 
then the Emperor's government is to be appealed 
to see that the rights of his sabjects are respected. 


The President has appointed a National Thanks- 
giving on the last Thursday of November. The 
Same day had been previously fixed upon by Gov. 
Andrew for Thanksgiving in this State. 

James M. Shute has been renominated for Coun- 
cillor in the 3d (Middlesex) District, receiving 112 
votes and James M. Usher 104. Mr. Shute bas 
served for years very acceptably. The County 
Convention nominated Lecmard Huntress for 
County Commissioner, aud J. H. Tyler for Regis- 
ter of Probate,—both now in office. 


Nov. 10, 1863—Bens. F. Butier,—subject to 
f _ contingencies of the public service. 
Nov. 17, 18683—Hzenry Warp BEECHER. 

Nov. 24, 1863—CuHarves SuMNER. 

Dec. 1, 1863—RaLtpn Watpo EMERSON. 

Dec. 8, 1863—Epwin H. Caarin. 

Dec. 15, 1863—Octavius B. FrorHincHaM. 
Dec. 22, 1868—Grorce WILLIAM CURTIS, 

Dec. 29, 18683—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Jan. 5, 1864—Jacosp M. Manninc. 

B. J. Lane Organist for the Course. 





Tickets (admitting the Bearer and Lady) to the 
Course, at $2 each, may be obtained at Oliver Dit- 
son and Co.’s, 277 Washington street; Ticknor and 
Fields’, 185 Washington street: John C. Haynes 
and Co.’s, $8 Court street; and at John 8. Rogers’, 
1077 Washington street. tf—4 





The 54th Massachusetts regiment, have again re- 
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ble. Attorney Gen. Bates has ason who is run- Encouraging reports continue to reach us from 
ning on the copperhead ticket for Judge in Mis- | Gen, Rosecrans. A despatch from the Army of 
souri, and the Blairs are of course busy, one at the Cumberland, dated Saturday, Oct. 3d, states 
Washington the other at St. Louis, in circumvent- | that the present and future prospect of success for 
ing the wishes of the loyalists. Frank has set @ | the army is not only brightening, bét really good, | 


Secretary of the Treasury relative to the trade of | defeated. Every day’s delay adds to the strength 
the Mississippi River, and talks very flippantly | of our position, and increases the efficiency of our 
and abusively about Mr. Chase’s “‘minions.” troops, who are now abundantly supplied with 
From the address of the Radicals to the Presi- | provisions and ammunition, and are full of confi- 


dent, we take the following statement of the posi- | dence. Additional informatiou makes it no longer 


their services. They prefer to gywait the action of 
Congress or the War Degartment. They have 
been advised by the Boston Committee, by Major 
Usher the Puymaster, and by Col. Littlefield, now 
in command of their brigade to receive the money. 
The Charleston Gent of the Tribune says 
that their firmness is remarkable, and is inconsist- 
ent with many traits of character that have been 
aseribed to their race. 





The loyal soldiers make short work with the Gor- 
dian knots of the conservative theorists relative to 


and, an old democrat, speaking to the war demo- 
crats of Wisconsin said, “The cry of compromise 
was hypocritical. {t was intended to paralyze the 
National arm, and secure independence to the 
South. The compromise of 1820 did not satisfy 
them. We offered them the compromise of non- 
intervention, they rejected it with scorn and con- 
tumely. Now they have appealed from the ballot 





the status of the revolted States. Gen. McCiern- | 


for the Publications of Messrs. and Broth- 
ers, of New York, including their valuable Theo- 
logical, Miscellaneous, and Schoo! Books. Also, a 
general assortment of Works iu every department 
of trade, which they sell at very low prices. 
Particular attention is paid to capplying Coun- 
try Traders, Schools, Academies, leges, Fublic 
and Private Libraries, Associations, &c. 
Illustrated London News, Punch, &c. General 
Subscription Agency forall American aud Foreign 
Newspapers and Periodicals at lowest rates. 
Orders answered with promptness, and goods 
forwarded to any part of the Union. tf—6 


| Sep east IN THE SOUTH. 





Within the lines of our armies are many thou- 
sands of colored men—healthy, strong and unem- 
ployed. Beyond our lines, but within our reach, 
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COLTON’S 
GENERAL ATLAS. 


Revised Edition. 


This great National Work contains one hundred 
and eighty steel plate Maps and Plans, on one bun- 
dred and fifteen imperial folio sheets; accompanied 
by descriptions, Geographical, Statistical, and His- 
torical, by Richard S. Fisher, M. D. 

These statistics are brought down to the present 
date, and the Maps indicate the very latest geo- 
graphical discoveries in every part of the world. 
The cost of this revision was $10,000; thus making 

the total cost of the Atlas $90,000. 


PUBLISHER’S CIRCULAR. 


In no former age has geographical knowledge been 
more eagerly or successfully pursued than in the 
present. Expeditions by land and by water, in 
which the sovereign, the man of science, the mis- 
sionary and the enthusiast have joined, have rap- 
idly succeeded each other; and it would be dif- 
ficult to say what nation or people has been less 
prompt than another in this laudable exercise of 
the active faculties. All the great nations of the 
world have competed in the race, and all have add- 
ed largely to our former stock of knowledge. 

The world, indeed, may be said to have been, and 





are a hundred thousand and more who unwil- | is at the present time, over-run by travelers and ex- 
ling'y labor for the support of the rebel- | plorers. In Africa, north and south and centrally, 
lion. The government is prepared to arm these many new discoveries have been effected, and are 
men and place them where they can do much for daily being prosecuted; and already the mercantile 


themselves and for us. But the system of recruit- | 


world is reaping the fruits of these enterprises.— 


Books for the Times. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON SATUR- 


DAY, OCT. 10. 
CAPTAIN MAYNE REID'S 
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This is the best set of rules for this fascinating gemfe, 
and should be read by all players. 





NOW READY: 


THE BLACK MAN: 


His Antecedents, his Genius, and his 
Achievements. 


BY WILLIAM WELLS BROWN. 


Third edition. 1 vol., 12mo., pp. 312. With a portrajt on 
steel of President Geffrard, of Hayti. Priev $1. 
This work, by a colored man, gives biographical sketches 
of fifty-eight persons, wholly or in part of Africam descent, 
who have distinguished themselves in some profession or at 





some crisis. i 
THE LIBERATOR. 
“This work has done good service those who 
im the idea that the Sieceetune walker he 





“ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. — 
“This book is a good one to place in the hand of any per- 
son who, through ignorance or prejudice, has beeti led to 





DOUGLASS’ MONTHLY. 

“Though Mr. Brown’s book may stand alone tipbii its 
own merits, and stand strong, yet, while reading ite inter- 
esting pages,—abounding in fact and argument, replete 
withi eloquence, logic, and learning,—clothed with simp! 

yet eloquent lwnguage, it is hard to repress the inquiry, 
whence has this man this knowledge? He. seems to hav 

read and remembered nearly everything which has been 
written or said respecting the ability of the negro, and has 
condensed and arranged the whole into an admirable argu- 
ment, calculated both to interest and convince.” 


box to the sword, I say let the question be settled 


ing for the regular army was adopted for a small Asia has its explorers in the Russian now examin- 


back fire by making a speech an the policy of the / and that if Bragg attacks, he will most likely be by the sword finally and forever. As I have said 


that slavery should not stand inthe way of the 

Union, so I say that States should not stand in the 
way, because the National integrity is essential to 
our peace. The more you think of this the clearer | 
it will become. Jf pupillage is necessary before | 


force, and when unaided by the States it is slow. | ing the regions of the Amoor; in the English under 
The deficiencies of this service, it is proposed to the wyis of a wide conquest, and in the American 
remedy by agencies established by the contribu- | about to lift the veil which has hitherto obscured 





tions of patriotic citizens. . These agencies will be 
solely for co-operation with the government for the 
more rapid advancement of the recruiting service; 


tion of the two contending parties in Missouri. 


The Radical Union men of Missouri, recogniz- the enemy do not again offer battle. Their losses 
ing in the institution of slavery the one sole cause | f. h fi betleved 
and the very life of the Rebellion, and believing in ete far more severe than was at first believed, 
their inmost heagts that the continued existence of , and the success of the brave Gen. Thomas on the 
nore gorge age a nog ee | left was much greater than has_ been published, 

y of our country, have deliberately p | % , 2 
themselves in a position of hostility to it. They de- . He routed Longstreet’s corps, and would have pur 


| & matter of surprise that the shattered battalions of | these revolted States can return into the Union as ' for obtaining acclimated men for the increase of the 


States, give them pupillage. 
war patched up so thatit will break out again in | them to offer themselves to the government. The 
eight or ten years. I wantit settled on a basis Of | committce will undertake nothing which is not 
eternal peace. I don’t want these States | sanétioned by the Commanders of Departments, 
| back into the Union in a way that will permit trait- by the laws of civilized warfare, and by the laws 





[ don’t want this army, by the use of such means as will induce | 


mand its immediate removal from Missouri, not 


the sake of the Union, toward its entire and final 
extirpation from American soil. They are op- 





gry that English pride should permit a Minister of 
State, to be deterred by any threats whatever, but | 
lest of all by Yankee threats, from extending to 
our representative those ordinary courtesies which 
do not commit the government, and which are not 
refused even to private bearers of important com- | 
munications. As we cannot ascribe Earl Russell’s | 
course to fear of the Yankees, we can only con- 





strue it as a studied insult; and if Mr. Mason is | ont which could ever have precipitated civil war | wounded on the 80th ult. While in the hands of 


arbitrament of a war begun and continued solely 


| for the extensiou and perpetuation of slavery, the 


do not believe that it has any claim to the consid- 
eration or forbearance of the true friends of the 
Union anywhere, They hold the institution, more 


than men interested in it, responsible for all the | 


horrible evils which have afflicted our country for 
nearly three years; they find in it the only ele- 


only for her own sake, but as her contribution, for | 


posed to its gradual removal, because ata time | 
when the fate of the country hanys upon the dread | 2500. Many of our wounded have recently been | bune says the most notable fact connected with 


once withdrawn, however sincerely anxious we are 


tial demoralization of our own right wing. Oar | 
_ losses are stated by the latest official estimate to | 
| have been in killed 1800, wounded 9500, prisoners | 


! recovered under flag of truce. The Washington 
' Star of Saturday states that heavy reinforcements 
| for the army of the Cumberland are rapidly ap- 
| proximating Chattanooga. i 
Two hundred ambulances sent within the rebel | 
lines under flag of truce brought in over 500 of our , 





. and tastes of which we can form no idea. One is 


to have amicable relations with your country, we | 
shall not be the first—at least under your present | 
administration—to renew diplomatic intercourse. 

If you have anything to say to us thereafter, you | 
will have to send to Richmond. 


The Morning Heraldsays: “Mr. President Davis | 
has come to the determination reluctantly. To | 
him and to his people the evil result of this com- | 
plete rupture must be immediate. From us they | 
are more remote.” The Herald asserts that even | 
the unoffiqial reception of Mr. Mason excited dis- 
pleasure at Washington, and it comments upon 
Lord Ruzgsell’s wonderful docility. 

The London Times refers to the same subject, 
but avoids personalities. ‘‘We are,” it says, “des- 
perately bent upon keeping the path of public right 
and national honor. If the confederates are of- 
fended with us for this and withdraw their agents, 
we are sorry for it; but the loss is theirs, while 
the relief to our Government will be great, and the 
nation will have nothing to repent.” 

The Manchester Guardian says it must cxcite 
some natural amusement, to hear of a rupture of a | 
bond which never previously cxisted. The plain | 
fact is, Earl Russell’s persictent refusal of inter- 
course has at last broken down the patience of the | 
Southern Envoy. 

President Lincoln’s letter to the Illinois Conven- 
tion, is a prominent topic of remark in the Eng- 
lish newspapers. The Times criticises its style in 
this fashion: 


How any man in his sober sense, could have sat 
down to compose such a rhapsody as this, or hav- | 
ing composed it could have read it over with grav- | 
ity and ordered it to be printed, passes our compre- | 
hension, It is something between a prophecy and 
an oracular response, with a dash of Yankee slang, 
and terms of expression which remind us alter- 
nately of Ossian, of the incoherent utterances of | 
the Maori chiefs, and of school boy translations of 
corrupt choruses in Greek tragedies. Cromwell 
never spoke, and Mr. Carlyle never wrote anything 
so hopelessly obscure, and the persons, if there be 
any such, to whom such a jargon can appear im- | 
pressive or even intelligible, must have faculties 





really tempted to think that Mr. Lincoln cannot 
have been himself when he penned so ue a 
roduction. Herotodus tells us that the ancient 
rsian deliberated drunk, as well as sober on im- 
portant affairs of State; but we may be sure that 
the conclusion of a debate was conducted in the 
latter condition. It is difficult to believe that the 
American President can have observed this pre- 
caution, though he winds up with the timely in- 
junction, ‘Let us be quite sober,” and solemnly 
warns his readers not be over sanguine of a speedy 
triumph. 
The Times however admits that the letter is ‘‘not 
devoid of a certain rough honesty and force,” and 


that it is calculated to please the American people, | 
' 





' in this land; they see that all the springs of sec- 


tional discord, past, present or future, are in it; 
they know, from bitter experience, what wrongs, 
outrages, and calamities it is capable of inflicting; 


| and they cannot appreciate, and do not believe in, | ed. Fifty-two of our surgeons are held by the reb- 


that tenderness toward it or those interested in it, 
which would prolong its mischievous existence a 
single day bevond that at which it can be legally 
destroyed. We rejoice that in your Proclamation 


| of January 1, 1853, you laid the mighty hand of 


the nation upon that gigantic enemy of American 
Liberty; and we and our constituents honoryyou 


for that wise and noble act. We and they hold what | 


that Proclamatiuvn did, in law, by its own force, 
liberate every slave in the region it covered; that 
itis irrevocable; and that from the moment of its 
issue the American people stood in an impregna- 
ble position before the world, and the Rebellion re- 
ceived its death blow. If you Mr. President, felt 
that «duty to your country demanded that you 
should unshackle the slaves of the rebel States in 
an hour, we see no earthly reason why the people 
of Missouri should not, from the same sense of 
duty, strike down with equal suddenness the trait- 
orous and parricidal institution in their midst. 

Such, in brief, are the distinguishing traits of 
the portion of the people of Missouri who have 
come to becalled Radicals. hey accept the 
name, in its true significance in regard to the re- 
bellion and slavery, and desire no other till both 
the rebellion aud slavery are extirpated. 

Weare opposed in Missouri by a party which 
holds to conservatism as its fundamental idea. 
We desire that you should know who compose it. 
It comprises every disloyal man in the State; eve- 
ry man who denies that slavery was the cause of 
the rebellion; every man who sympathizes with 
the rebellion; every man whose hands are red with 
the blood of the Union men; every man who 
opposed the issue af your Proclamation of Eman- 
cipation; every man who holds that Prociamation 
revocable, and that its revocation would return to 
slavery the negroes it freed; every man who op- 
poses the enlistment of negroes in our army; eve- 
ry man who carps atthe radical policy of your 
Administration; every man who denounces you; 
and every man who would embarrass your efforts 


| tosave the Union and the Constitution from the | 
assaults of slavery. With them are associated a | 


small body of Union men, who were s0 from the 


outbreak of the rebellion, and a larger body of | 


those who were then openly disloyal, and have 
since become professedly Union men, only because 
they found it dangerous to be anything else, and 
who are at heart no more patriots now than when 
they bitterly denounced you for your early efforts 
to array the power of the nation for the overthrow 
of the rebellion. 

The Missouri Radicals will have the sympathy 
and respect of the Unconditional loyalists every - 
where, and the President must before long con- 


cede something if not everything to their de- 


mands- 

The Washington correspondent of the N. Y. 
Evening Post gives us more encouragement than 
we bve received from other sources as to the 
President’s disposition in this matter: 

The delegation from Missouri have had more 


*. Thomas for San Francisco, both having been burnt 


“‘who enjoy a joke,” “ 7 
“fier ; _| than one interview with the President, and for a | 
The Vews is of course wore friendly and just; | day or two have been presenting facts to the Sec- ‘ 
and the Star has the following: | retary of War. There is no doubt about the posi- ' 
tion of Mr. Stanton in reference to this matter— ; 


| the rebels they were kindly treated, their captors 
| expressing regret at being unable to give them 
' better food than the corn bread which was furnish- 


| els as prisoners of war. Both armies are busy for- 


i -| : 
| sued and destroyed it had it not been for the par- ' ors to overawe the loyal people and renew the old | of the land. The undersigned have been appoint- 


difficulties again within a brief period.” | ed by a large committee to solicit subscriptions for 





A Morris Island correspondent of the N. Y. Tri- | take part in forwarding it, should send their con- 
the late review of troops at that island, and once , Treasurer, No. 98 Federal street, Boston: 

which distinguishes it from all that have gone _be- | J. M. FORBES 

fore it, is that the colored regiments were reviewed | eee LAWRENCE 

along with the white troops. They have recently | MARTIN BRIMMER, 
been formed into a brigade, under command of | THOMAS RUSSELL, 
Col. M. S. Littlefield of the 54th Massachusetts, a | J. H. STEPHENSON, 
negro regiment from the good ol! Bay State, which | 
distinguished itself so eminently in the ly as- | o—tf 
saul‘ on Wagner. Col. Littlefield isa lawyer of ; — 
considerable eminence, and has exhibited great | 


tact in bringing his regiment to as perfect a condi- | Che Commonwealth 


tion of discipline as any on the island. Their ap- 18 PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY AT 


LE BARON RUSSELL, 
Executive Committee. 

















| tifying, the pickets being within a stone’s throw of 
| each other. The latest news from this department | 
| received at Washington is of anentirely contra-— 
| band nature, but satisfactory. 
The Richmond Examiner has an Atlanta des- | 
patch, dated Sept. 30, which states that affairs at | 
| Chattanooga remain unchanged. Gen. Rosecrans’ 
supplies are said to be brought to him by wagon | 
trains from Stevanson, and his forces remained 
within the works around Chattanoga, the rebel 
lines extending to the river above and below them. 
The defences are strong and thought to be so supe- 
rior that no assault would be made. 

An Indianapolis correspondent of the Chicago | 
| Journal, under date of Sept. 29th says, that within 
the past twenty-four hours nearly 20,000 troops 
| from the East have arrived at Indianapolis. Of 
course they do not remain here, but whence they 
come and whither they go I can’t tell you; it would 
be contraband to state it. One need not be gifted 
with more than ordinary shrewdness to surmise, 
with a great deal of accuracy, that Jeff. Davis’s 
game is about tobe blocked in the Southwest. 
Report says that these troops have bee n consolida- 
ted under the command of ‘Fighting Joe Hooker.’ 
| The troops are in excellent spirts, and wave their 
hats and shout in response to the fluttering hand- 
kerchiefs in the fingers of loyal and sympathetic 
women. 








The steamer City of London, at New York, 
| brings intelligence of the destruction of two more 
New England ships by the pirate Alabama, viz., 
| the Express, Capt. Frost, from Callao via Valpa- 
' raiso April 25 for Antwerp, and the AnnaF. 
| Schmidt, Capt. Twombly, from Boston via St. | 


off Rio Janeiro. 





Mr. Seward, according to th® Washington corre- 
| spondent of the New York World, is going to do 
| something very dreadful before long. This writer 
' says: 
88) 
It is intimated that Mr. Seward may avail him- 
' self of an early occasion to visit New York city, 
' when, in a publics ,»he may give his views 
! on on potitics, in which Mr. Sumner has re- 
+ cently elaborately interfered. The impertinence of 
, the latter will be remarked upon in that quiet and 
; impersonal way which characterizes the labored 
| roductions of the Secretary of State. The United 
{ tes have never hada public servant who has 
felt the dignity of his office more powerfully than 
does Mr. ard, and whenever he does take occa- 
sion to speak, he will make it plaic that there is 
but one minister of foreign affairs in this coutry. 


| vindicated its manhood in repeated battles, the au - 


Eleanor F., paughter of Horatio Rogers of Provi- 
dence. 





pearance on review today, likewise their marching, '22 BROMFIELD 8T., BOSTON. 
reflected great credit on him and his subordinate | 


officers. 





The Commonvealth is an independent journal, 


A New Orleans letter writer, speaking of the ment; government. by the whole people without 
change in public opinion about the negro, says: | respect of race, nativity, or sect. 

In a song lately inteoduced, in which the burden | It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction 
maa: of Slavery, holding Freedom to be the inalienable 
right of all men, and the essential condition of any 
real government. 

It will continue to insist upon the full employ- 
ment of Liberty as the legitimate and specific wea- 
| pon against the rebellion of Slavery. 
| It believes in the Constitution as it is, and in the 
Union as it was not, before the rebellion, but as it 
was meant by its founders to be. 

It is not the organ of any party or man; but is 
pledged to the welfare of the people, to Liberty, 
. Equality, and Fraternity, whatever party or man 

I have today sent to the last addresses of the fol- | shall rise or fall. 
lowing parties authority to draw on me at sight | The Commonwealth will not, however, devote 
for a specified sum, out of a fund contribated at | itself entirely to political questions, but will seek 
Cayes, Hayti, for the families of the martyrs of , to become in the best sense of the word a FAMILY 
Harper’s Ferry : NEWSPAPER. 

To Mrs. Mary Thompson, Mrs. Virginia Cook,| It will aim to present the news of the week in a 
Mrs. Leary, widows of Jokg Brown’s men of those | concise and readable form, together with such offi- 
names; and to the parents of Kayi, Hazlitt, Ste- | cial documents, speeches, sermons, addresses, and 
vens, the Coppocs, Anderson, Tidd, and Copeland. | editorials as may be of permanent interest; select- 

If my letters do not reach these parties, I ask | ing carefully from the great mass of matter which 
their friends to notify them, or to send me their | the daily journals throw before the public. 


“T tell you, whether slave or free, 

A nigger will a nigger be,” 
not a sign of applause was vouchsafed. If the 
low-lived mountebank could degrade himself to 
insulting a race which has of late magnificently 





dience were by no means on his level. These are 
changes in public sentiment pleasant to witness. 








Hayti and the Martyrs of Harper's Ferry. 
A CARD. 














present address. It will also aim to serve thé cause of Literature 
Anti-Slavery papers please sopy. | | and Art, by presenting its readers original Essays, 
Boston, Cct. 5. JamMeES REDPATH. Tales, Sketches, Reviews, and Notices, all of real 
excellence, and will select freely from fields new 

MARRIED. | and old. In its columns have already appeared 


articles in Verse and Prose, from some of the best 
American writers. 

The Sciences and Useful Arts will not be over- 
iooked, but it is hoped that all classes of men, and 
especially that class which is the strength of all, 
the Workingmen, will find here something which 
meets their wants. 

It will devote itself particularly to the collection 
of facts concerning the emancipated workingmen 
of the South, availing itself for this purpose of the 
| extensive correspondence of the EMANCIPATION 

LEAGUE, and the EpucATIONAL COMMISSION. 

The Commonwealth has also made arrangements 
to obtain the best correspondence of its own from 
the most important posts.of our army, especially 
concerning the Freedmen. 

The following writers, among many others, have 
| already contributed to our columns, and will con- 





In this city 6th inst., Mr. Wm. H. Vialle of Bos- 
ton and Miss Elizabeth A. Gibson of Chelsea; Mr. 
Alden S. Swan of New York, and Miss Marv Althea 
Farwell; 2d inst., Mr. George L. Shaw and Miss 
Amanda A. Young, both of Boston. 

In West Cambridge, 29th ult,, Mr. Gorham But- 
trick and Miss Charlotte Hall, both of Concord. 

In West Cambridge 29th ult., Lieut. Eiisha N. 
Pierce, U. 8. Signal Corps, and Miss Sasan, eldest 
daughter of Abner P. Wyman, of West Cambridge. 

In Lowell 11th ult., George Spalding of Plain- | 
field, N. H., and Jennie Lang of Lawrence. 

In Providence 29th ult., Rev. Eben Dodge, D. D. 
of Hamilton Theological Seminary, and Miss 

















The text of President Lincoln’s letter to the i ‘ 
Springficld Convention, justifies at once our dis- | his. sympathies are strongly with the loyal people | One is enoagh—of this kind. In Auburn, Me., Mr. Francis T. Faulkner of Tur-| 3 ao so: 
trust of its telegraphic abstract and our confidence | Of Missouri. The President has concluded to cat ; Gainienaeaie ner, and Miss Mary Ann Eaton. Rev. D Ww Mu. Child 
in the writer. If it disappoints the expectation of Short some of Gov. Gamble’s power in the State, | Tne Boston Courier calls for the summary re-| In San Francisco Aug. 81, by Rev. T. Starr King, -D. A. Wasson, Lydia Maria 4 
immediate peace, it confirms our faith in the man | and if he will not remove Gen. Schofield for the ‘ ‘ : Julia Ward Howe, §W.E. Channing, 
who has the conduct of the war. It offers no new | present he will, in nearly all the other demands of Peal of the act of Congress which requires an | Mr. Charles F. Eastman ofS. F., and Miss Rath Rev. C.T. E A Aleots 
inducement to the Southern States to retarn ‘to | the delegation, meet and grant their desires. vath for members of Congress to the effect not on- | Ellen How! and of New Bedford. M ij 'B is : J z oy ta " 
their allegiance—neither does it attempt to placate | There is a great deal of ys Seamer ge course, ly that they would hereafter sustain the Constitut- ig a he : 
the Northern be AS of the Federal Govern- pmens manners of the d » Decamse the so put that they had not directly or indirectly DIE Miss E. P. Peabody, Rev. Q. B. Frothingham, 
ment. But it places in the clearest, strongest light | President gives no indication of purpose to re- , D | - | ¥.B. Sanborn, Rev. MD. Conway, 
the wicked unreasonableness of the rebellion and | move Gen. Schofield, bat he is doing much to sat- been engaged in opposing it. It wants to fill the E. Morris Davis, Rev. Robert Collyer 
the religions duty of all loyal citizens. As. vindi- isfy them. halls of Congress with unfortunate traitors. In this city 7th inst., George Samner, Esq. Hon. M. F. Con Hon. George F. Talbot, | 
cation of the Washington Cabinet, it isa master-; Charlies P. Johnson, one of the Missouri delega- niin Bedford 5th inst. Deborah celles on 803 -z. way, . rn 2+ . 
“ ne! — hath yet mal the di _ tion, said in a speech at the New York meeting: The attempt to swindle the soldiers of the Poto- er Asa Dillingham $1 ? o a > Alcott, ~~ be ee 
simplicity of its eloquence. No nobler ‘inal pepe | _The federal government appoints its pro-slavery mac army out their dimes in order to get up a tes- In Derry, N. H., 8d nn Mrs. Mary Gregg, 83 esr Mikel “ * 
was ever peaned. It is the manifesto of a truly generals, and adopts the policy of Gov. Gamble  timonial to Gen. McClellan, has been very properly lict of oe Gr of Boston eshte F 4 nage , 
great man in an exigency of almost unequaled | 80d the pro-slavery men; and in opposition to the pat a stop to. relict of Daniel Gregg, . George L. Stearns, J. Q. A. Griffin, 
moment. It is worthy of a Cromwell or a Wash- | ‘yal men of Missouri, who have sworn in their In St. John, N, B., 25th ult., Charles E. Hatha-| Ww. D. Howells, Whitelaw Reid, 


hearts that the institution of slavery shall go down 
in that State. The very men captured at Camp 
Jackson were today in high appointments ander 
the federal government. The Adjutant Generali of 
the State today under Gov. Gamble, was captured 
at Camp Jackson. 


ington. 

It breathes the calm heroism of a Christian pa- 
triot—trasting in the blessing of God, apon daunt- 
less exertions in a just cause. It is such as Gari- 
baldi and Mazzini might have written from Rome 
if events had placed thenmat the head of an Italian 
commonwealth threatened by a formidible combi- 


> i ; A St. Louis letter of the 18th inst., in the Tri- 
nation of enemies to its freedom and integrity. It | Bene contai i i 6 i 
is the utterance of a statesman who has we Ee to ee eee 


conceal—of a raler guiltless of oppression—of the ***5 that a negro regiment was recently raised in . 
ius that consists in renewed honesty and ua =| 3t. Louis and sent to Helena, in spite of every ob- 
inching resolution. Addressed to friends and | stacle thrown in the way of its success. Since 


neighbors, to supporters and opponents, it is | cea 
to all the world to read. is ‘sealty po Bete 2 ener | thom actempes have been eamene oui recruits | 
jadgment of contemporary civilization, thoagh it | for a regiment camped at Keokuk, lowa. Com- } 
contains scarce a hint of any country but the plaints having been made of the difficulties of car- 


United States. If it fail there tocombine all par- -«; : : 
ties in ardemt approval of the President's poli Par, | fying off such recruits, the subject was referred | 


must be because party differences are invincible to | >Y Adjt.-Gea. Thomas to Gea. Schofield. The | 
logic and persuasion. But abroad, it must im-_, latter has written a reply to Col. Townsend, of the , 
mensely enlarge and strengthen the ever-growing | Adjt.-General’s Department at Washington, ex- | 
sentiment in favor of a Government that insists up- |.) 
on making citizens of all sabjects, and vindicating P!#ining that the negroes were enlisted irrespective 
the supremacy of the netional will against ground-  0f their owner’s loyalty. Gen. Schofield says he 
less discontent and a local insurrection. | has no doubt the slaves will be of mere service to | 
The British papers contain an account of agreat | the Government as soldiers than as laborers for | 
meeting at Leeds, in support of the American | their masters. He proposes, therefore, that they 
cause. Mr. W. E. Forster, M, P. presided, and | shall be enlisted in Missouri withoat reference to | 
Rev. Wm. Henry Channing spoke. Mr. Forster | their masters, and receipts given for the slaves; 
argaed that the North had little or no reason to or that if their masters are loyal, they may becom- | 
find fault with Eagiand, whese government had 
been steadfast in neutrality. If many among the 
“‘upper classes” ha: beet! hostile, “the great maas- 
es of the people,” had remined true to “the North 
and Freedom.” The House of Commons is, of 
course, maia'y composed of members of the “up- 
per classes,” and he had felt when advocating a 





——. 


The writer gives the following account of the | 
internal condition of Missouri, which would seem | 
to justify some considerable excitement among 





A plot has been discovered in the interest of reb- | 





others besides the “radicals.” t placed 


Francis J. Grund, a very serviceable member of 
the Democratic party, and for many years one of 
its ablest writers, came out for the Union ata 
meeting in Philadelphia a few evenings smce. A 
day or two afterwards he dicd of apoplexy, caused 





give any disloyalty but disloyalty to party: 


way, M. D., of New York, 29. 


White Stone Hill, 8d alt., Lieut. T. J. Leavitt, Act- | 
ing Adjutant of the Sixth Iowa Cavalry, aged 23 








: : Moncure D. Corxwar will continue his foreign , 
Killed in an engagement with the Indians, at correspondence, which has been so extensively | 
read and copied. i 





Od board Government transport, 8d inst., on his TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE: 


! 











; | way home from Washington, William H. Snelling,; One copy, one year.........-.-..06 «+ $ 200 
Pee ee © ee SOE PO RENE: DET ee aaa. A clab of six copies...........00c02.06 10 00 
pacer bate McClellan. The Boston Post in A club of tem copies............... eee 1500 | 
the following brief epitaph upon him indicates the In each case an extra copy to the person who 
implacable character the Democrats who can for- RITICAL READINGS -| nds the club. 





PROF. J. C. ZACHOS will give a series of crit-; Additions may be made to clubs at the same | 








_ Grand, the politician, died of apoplexy, super- | jo4) from the Poets, at the Warren street | rates. 
i tee ec we A ca re aad reir tys png” co as It is not necessary that pepem for clubs chal elt | 
seineguied The course will consist of ten readings and criti- be sent to one post office. i 
The Republican State Committee has been or- | cal Lectures, in the following order: Money may be forwarded by mail at our risk. 
ganized by the choice of Willian Claflin, Chair-| 1. Introductory—The Poet and his Art. 
man; William S. Robimson, Secretary; Charles W.' 2. Chaucer—The Medieval Poet. ADVERTISEMENTS. ' 
Siack, Treasurer; and Wm. Claflin, George W.' 3. Spencer—The Romantic Poet. | (Sa: Sa eke uae stacy “a 
Messinger, Geo. Cogswell, Geo. A. Shaw, F. W. 4. Shakspeare—The Dramatic Poet. i Special natieeh, pen on, Seth deaution.... 5 
Bird, A. C. Mayhew, J. M. 8. Williams, Thomas| 5. (Hamlet)—The Idealist. manners 
Talbot, Horace Scott, Josiah Dunham and James| 6. a (Shylock)—The Realist. All communications to be addressed to the Pub- 
H. Mitchell, Executive Committee. 7. Milton—The Hebraic Poet. lisher, 22 Bromfield street, Boston. 
od 8. Burns—The Popular Poet. — | 
It is positively reported from Leavenworth, that; 9. Coleridge—The Metaphysical Poet. | The Commonwealth is for sale by A. Williams | 


offered to Gen. Neil, who will probably accept. Gen. 
Ewing has been removed. Report says he is to 
take Gen. Blant’s place, and that Gen. ao is 

to 





Wise & Co., or Crosby & Nichols, Washington | near the Old South; at the Newspaper Stand in 


10. Wordsworth—The Contemplative Poet. | & Co., 100 Washingtem street; Federben & Co., 13. 
The Lectures will be delivered in order every | Court street; and Dyer & Co., 36 School strect, by - 


THUSSDAY EVENING, commencing with Thurs- | whom dealers will be supplied. Itgs also for sale « ed through 
; day, Octobor Sth, at 74 o'clock. 


| at A. K. Loring’s, 319 Wasbingtow street; at Red- | 
Tickets may be obtained at the stores of Walker, ding’s, No. 8 State street; at the Newspaper Stand | 


- 


oe 


finder arrest and ordered with his ‘Yo | street, or at the Chapel in Warren street. One | the Worcester Railroad Depot, and by other sews- 
St. Louis. The cause is said to have been disobe- | dollar for the whole course. 6—6 | paper dealers. 
self ~... 
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| this object, and they request that those who will | 


| tributions to Mr. RICHARD P. HALLOWELL, | 


| Japanese history. Oceanica, too, is constantly being 
| exposed to civilization through the efforts of Chris- 
| tian missionaries and the enlightened mariner. 
| In the western world, discovery on discovery has 
marked the progress of events. The polar regions 
, are no longer the chimera of former days; and we 
have become better acquainted with the great re- 
gions of the interior. The vast basins of the Afma- 
zon and La Plata have been exposed to view, and 
| Must soon yield to commerce their unbounded 
| wealth. In the mean time our own country and 
the neighboring British provinces have been dili- 
| gently explored, their topography ascertained, and 
their grand points marked down with mathemati- 
cal precision. 

Europe, which may be said to have completed its 
maps, had but lately an unknown north coast and 
an equally unknown region on the borders of 





ZION’S HERALD. 
“This is just the book for the crisis. We would tha 
every pro-slavery man in the country might read it."’ 





THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 
“This is the best acount of the negro ever put in print. 
The genius of the race ls well brought out.” 








THE HERALD OF PROGRESS. 
‘An interesting work... . . Mr. Brown’s book is an in- 
contestible argument.” 





FROM GERRIT SMITH. 


“‘Lam glad that you bave written such a book. It wi 
do great good.” 





FROM LEWIS TAPPAN. 
“This is just the book for the hour; it will do more f 


| the colored man’s elevation than any work yet published.’’ 


+ woe 


“A book no woman can read without tears.” 





pher in that part of the world than to watch and 


sg at ta why JLOSPITAL SKETCHES: 


devoted to the cause of Free Democratic Govern- | 


note the changes eff€cted by man in societies. i 

The drafted and written results of all these expe- 
ditions and inquiries, however, have hitherto been 
; confined by distance and diversity of Ianguage to | 
localities, or spread over volume on volume, inac- 
| cessible to the great body of the people, and if ac- 
cessible, in a form too ponderous and technical for 
popular use. 

To collect, collate and arrange and to appropriate 
to the common language of America, all the geo- 
| graphical and collaterally allied materials which 
| have been accumulated; to correct therefrom the 
; inaccuracies and fallacies of older compilations,and 
' to combine and edit generally the results obtained 
from hundreds of volumes in various languages, so 
as to place before the American public the dine and 
| letter representing the whole subject, has been ala- 
| borious and expensive task. 
| An Atlas embracing all the new features of mod- 

ern geography, and divested of the errors of past 
| ages, has for many years been wanting to complete 
( the library of American geographical literature. 
| None of the older works of like character, however 
praiseworthy they may have becn in their day and 
, generation, and however altered to adapt them to 
| present circumstances, have been able to exhibit a 
! moiety of the collected knowledge of the present 
| time. It is only by entirely new drawings and de- 
| scriptions that the subject could be faithfully por- 
} trayed. 
| This GENERAL ATLAS contains about 186 Maps 
} and Plans on 115 imperial folio sheets, and 182 
| pages of letter press descriptions. The Maps have 
| been drawn with great care expressly for this 
! work, and engraved on steel in the highest style of 
the art; and the letter press descriptions which ac- 
company each map contain the most valuable in- 
formation, ‘‘Geographical, Statistical and Histori- 
cal,” concerning the countries delineated. 

For its beauty and completeness this work has 
received the highest commendations of the press, | 
and of gentlemen representing every department 
of literature and business in the various parts of 
our country and from other countries; but while 
these afford encouragement and gratification to the 
Publisher, it is not thought advisable to print 
these recommendations to infiuence others; it is 
rather preferred to leave the obvious excellences of 
this great work to the intelligent discernment of | 
those whose patronage is sought. 

A moment’s consideration must convince any 
one of the great superiority of maps in an Atlas | 
form over maps mounted for hanging on walls. | 
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SECOND EDITION. 


Several of the Sketches in this volume were published se- 


Tially in The Commonwealth. and were widely copied by the 
press, receiving eulogistic notices from several journals, and 
calling forth many private letters of thanks from. readers. 
A few extracts must suffice to show what was thought of 
them : 





Opinions of the Press, &c. 
FROM D. A. WASSON. 

“Let me tell you what extreme pleasure I have taken in 
reading ‘Ilospital Sketches.’ Writter with éxtraordinary 
wit and felicity of style, and showing such power to portray 
character, surely she has a brilliant literary future before 
her.”’ 





FROM AN OFFICER OF THH Mass. 54TH. 
‘Your wonderful little book was reveived while suffering 
much from my wounds. Greatly anv I indebted to you for 
it ; it has qhiled away several otherwise weary hours, and 
I have enjoyed it exceedingly.”” 





THE BOSTON COMMONWBALTH. 
“They are received with universal favdr.”’ 





THE SATURDAY EVENING EXPRESS. 
‘We hope all our readers will purchase a copy.” 
Price 50 cts. 


SPEECHES, LECTURES, 


AND 


LETTERS, 


BY 





'WENDELL PHILLIPS: 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


While the latter soon become rusty, defaced, and | In One Volume, Crown Ottdvo. pPpP.- 570. 


ruined, the Atlas is easily and long preserved—its | 
Maps are generally on a larger scale and conve- | 
niently referred to. A good Atlas, handsoniely | 


gene er 


Three editions of this classical work are issued. The Li- 


and substantially bound, is ornamental, interest- | brary Edition is printed on clear new typ¢, and fine tinted 
ing, and useful in the library or on the parlor ta- | linen paper; bound in rich English green and maroon vel- 
ble, and most families can better afford to dispense , !wm-cloth; with an illuminated title, and illustrated with 


with many articles of equal or greater cost which | am excellent portrait of Mr. Phillips, on steel, by H. Wright 


they cheerfully purchase, than with a good Atlas. | Suuth. Gotten upatthe Cambridge University Pres, it ts 
The Publisher offers this splendid, presented as a choice sample of American workmanship, 


and will challenge the most fastidious criticiam as a speci- 


reliable, and 
complete General Atlas at the very low of $16, to dion of tech emedbanion 


bring it within the reach of persons of come | 
means, and he confidently hopes that a generous 


The Boston Post characterizes it as ‘‘a luxurious style of 


book-making.” Price $225. This edition will be sold by 


patronage will reward him for five years of toil | Agents only, until the first of January sidét. 


and the expenditure of $60,000 in money. 


The Trade Edition is printed from the sam@ type, but on 


ordinary paper, with the portrait in cheaper style, and 
eee ’ } bound fe cumensn doth. Price $1 60. 


A catalogue of the Maps in the Atlas will be sent | 
by Mail on receipt of a postage stamp. 


World, (Mercator’s projection and globular on the 
same sheet,) beautifully mounted and colored, price 
$2. Specimens may be seen at the office of the 
undersigned. 

“Flags of All Nations’ —$1 50. 

The country has lately been flooded with so 
many cheap, coarse, and inaccurate Maps, shame- 
lessly advertised as steel-engraved,—the execution 
of which bear the same relation to those of the 
Messrs. Coltons that towelling does to silk,—that 
the circulation of these delicately finished and per 
fectly reliable Maps will be deemed by all true | 
scholars a public benefaction. 

Any of the Messrs. Colton’s Maps can be obtain- 


JAMES REDPATH, 
Special Agent for New England, 
221 Washington Street, Boston. 





lar, D. G. Francis, and Walter } 
pared to supply the trade with theas Books. 


The People’s edition is on thin peper, but without s por- 
trait, and in paper covers. Price $1. 
This volume has been revised by Mr. Philips himself, and 


| eontains about one-half of his published speeches that have 
This Atlas will be sent by the undersigned to any | aon iepeiaiedioiea tin henae pars 


It is the only col- 





address, by express, on receipt of the Publisher’s | lection of his speeches extant. 
| price—$i6. d 
Mr. T. H. Colton has also just published a series 2 

' of seven School Maps of Europe, Asia, Africa, IN PRESS: 


| North America, South America, Oceanica, and the; Tocssamrr L’Ouvsntuns: A Biographty tnd Antoblogrs- 
phy. This interesting volame contains twe distinct works 
—the “Life of Toussaint,” by Dr. Beard, revised by an 
American editor ; the ‘“Memoirs of the Life of Gen. Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture,” written by himself in despatches to 
Napoleon Bonaparte, now first published in English, having 
been expressly translated for this edition ; and « valuable 
and poems, by King Christophe, 
worth, Whittier, John G. Bigelow, and ¥ 
Pp. 372 Iiustrated with s Map Of Colonial St. Deasingo, 
and an suthentie portrait of Toussaint. Price $1.26. (Ready 
Oct. 10.) 


dart Words- 
‘endell Phillips. 


Tas Monats or Ericrzrus: A Pootical transiation. Price 


25 cents. fReady Oct. 10.) 
t 


Orders from the trade solicited. 
(2 J.B. Lippincott & Co., Philadsiphle ; James Bil- 
Low, of Hew York, are pre- 


Any 0f these boolis will bé sat, postage paid, to atiy part 


of the United States, under 8900 miles, om receipt of the 


price, by j pea el OEM 
AMES ATH, . 
ga £: , 


~ (RSTO, «ss 
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citindh Tokson, Sept. 19. 


hacer day tho. Ory! Palace, I 
mipomreth eet 
rounds, shaped according to the best gool- 
ogic traditions. The English crowd gazed 
_ with.deep-interest upon the monster, and I 
wondered if they did:niot have # dim’ fecling 
that there was much in common between them 
and the huge creature. If they did not, I 
did. It is # credit‘ to'théir candor that they 


accep the (mame. ‘of 7 ‘but! wheh they 
have an equal se Laow me Ea thes 
“Will ¥edognite ‘their type in this Megalosaurus 
with as “‘many-sided” a life, in his way, as 
_ the biggest'inan they bave produced. Made 
» part-for water, -part for.air, part for mud, 
part'for solid shore, a vast complex transi- 
tional creature is John Bull and is Megalo- 
sautus. Look at some of this family and 
“they may claim to be, in the words of their 
Laureate ‘“‘the roof and crown of things ;”’ 
_ look at others and the nastiest place in the 
- cellar of the Universe would be their place. 
Can you read Tennyson or the Brownings, 
and fancy thatyou arc in a land where mill- 
“Yon refuse to allow vaccination for them- 
selves or their children, because they be- 
lieve it a kind of evil witchcraft, or where 
. Mormonism recruits energies which elsewhere 
would die out? I walked the other day 


through the hall where stand the statues of 


Coke, Clarendon, Mansfield and Lyttleton, 
then sat down to readin the morning’s pa- 
per, that three men of England who had taken 
in their hay on Sunday, seeing a storm com- 
ing, had been fined heavily, and upon refus- 
ing to pay, had had seized one a cow, another 
a bureau, etc., in the name and by the power 
of England. Last week being at old Car- 
lisle, I was much interested in the trial of a 
poor boy of fifteen, who had put his hand 
through a rich gentleman’s fence, and pulled 
and ate one turnip. The rich gentleman 
saw him, brought him to the Court, prose- 
cuted the case himself, and demanded of his 
intimate friend the Mayor the sum of ten 
shillings damages. It came out on trial that 
the lad was the son of a very poor and hon- 
est woman, whose family was almost starv- 
ing ; that morning she had no means of giv- 
ing her children even a piece of bread for 
breakfast, and the boy driven by the pangs 
of hunger had taken one turnip, Neverthe- 
- less'the plaintiff persisted that the boy should 
be imprisoned or the woman pay ten shillings, 
which she did by selling some remnant of 
her furniture. All this happened in open 
Court. Yet this happened in a land ruled 
over by a tender and charitable Queen. I 
can put my hand on men who roll in wealth 
obtained from Government offices which ex- 
ist only in name, and imply not even the ty- 
ing of one knot of red tape per annum ; and 
these within sight of the close room, where 
last month a poor sewing woman died for 
want of air in her room, or of places where 
five and six families inhabit one bedroom. 
And this is Albion,—the country of a glory 
and shame inextricably blended, the country 
whose brain touches the empyrean, whilst its 
body and feet, reach back, as I said, into 
the Megalosaurian realm. I know not whether 
to hate or love England. I never read the 
Times, or walk the street, or atténd parlia- 
‘ ment, or go to hear any preacher, but I find 


myself haunted by images of Centaurs, of 


Mermaids, or of Beauty and Beast. I must 
cry with George Sand, 7u es un ange on un 
démon, mais tu n'es pas une creature hu- 
maine. 

And, alas, the worst of it is this; even 
where you come upon some. strong and at- 
“tractive;—perhaps gréeat,—man, some scale 
or claw, or tooth of the Saurus, will present- 
ly be disclosed. I might here take Carlyle 
as an example,—but.every human eye sees 
him fleundemng in the primeval swamps, as 
to half of him, whilst the rest is a torso fit 
for Olympus. But I will rather illustrate 
by my experience among the churches. 

The first man I went to hear in London 
was James Martineau. I had sacred memo- 
ries of his ‘*Endeavors after the Christian 
Life,’’ and also knew that he was esteemed 
the representative of a more liberal school of 
‘thought. So I hastened to the Little Portland 
Chapel, sat in the cruelly conservative old 
straight- pew, and listened. Now see! 
The world ‘was rocked to its centre in the 
shock of conflicts;in Poland, in Anterica, 
—where God was setting himself to Satan. 
All nations were staggering under the terri- 
Ble tumult. ‘Thousands on thousands of the 
poor in England, were-shrieking as the fire- 
eyed wolf approached theirdoors. The wail 
of Lancashire burdened every morning wind. 
What, I meditated, as I sat down in Little 
Portland Chapel, what. word of faith, or 
hope, or consclation, will this champion of 
free thought, and of the divinity of human 
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he should 


was, )—and how much authority 
be allowed in the researches of Theologians 
now ! FY Hh} 

So I did not AM Sable Portland Chapel 
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we ext wks tol ear’ Apargion: | Abd 
here was a disappointment of another kind. 
I went expecting to see and hear buffoonery ; 
quite sure from what I had read of Spur- 
geon, that he was a pretender and a mounte- 
bank. Nothing of the kind! The man was 
in a deep and thorough earnest ; and whilst 
a not unnatural consciousness of importance 
arose from the eager pressure of nearly ten 
thousand souls. to, listen was observable, it 
was still more apparent in the earnestness 
with which he made the most of his opportu- 
nity. He spoke from the words ‘Lead us 
not into temptation,” and as be went from 
one to another trial—following up the work- 
mati in his shop, the poor girl on the street, 
through their struggle with the tempter,— 
all the absurdities of doctrine which he min- 
gled with his discourse, were forgotten before 
the falling tears of the people in whom genu- 
ine, though homely, chords were touched. 
The preacher’s voice was good, his enuncia- 
tion perfect ; there was little action or ges- 
ture. Humor there certainly was, but no 
buffoonery. Why, then, the outcry against 
him? Partly because he draws away the 
people from other churches. Hell hath no 
fury like a churchman scorned. Also Spur- 
geon deals very plainly with things. For 
instance, in reading the morning lesson, be 


‘* ‘And thou, when thou prayest, use not vain 
repetitions as the heathen do.’ That is, you 
must not say: Lord, have mercy upon us! 
Christ have mercy upon us! Lord have 
mercy upon us! Christ have merey upon 
us!” 

Now how is one ever to hear the Church 
service read without a memory and a smile 
after such an odd collocation as that of Spur- 
geon’s. I do not wonder that wrath is kin- 
dled ; and coming back from his church by 
Smithfield Common, I said to myself, ‘‘Rev- 
erend Spurgeon, you may be only too thank- 
ful that there are not warm fires for you 
here, where less audacious men than you 
have felt them!” : 

When I spoke to an Englishman about 
the sermon, and asked what fault he found 
with Spurgeon,—he said, why he makes 
people laugh in church! Well, I answered, 
he makes them cry, too ; and the fountains of 
laughter and tears are not far apart. Then 
I took downa volume of Robert Browning 
and read (as for Spuryeen log. :) 


“I have done!—And if any blames me, 
Thinking that merely to touch in brevity 
The topics I dwell on, were unlawfal,— 

Or worse, that I trench, with undue levity, 
On the bounds of the holy and the awful,— 

I praise the heart and pity the head of him, 
and refer myself to THEE instead of him 
Who head and heart alike discernest, 
Looking below light spegch we utter 

When the frothy spume and frequent sputter 
Prove that the soul’s depths boil in earnest!” 


My third attendance was at Vere street 
Chapel, to hear the Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
Second only to the associations I had had in 
my mind with James Martineau, were those 
I had with the author of the ‘‘Kingdom of 
Christ,’’ and so many other works indicating 
a refined mind, an elegant culture, and a 
heart that had known the filter of experi- 


in vicarious sacrifice or not (I forgot how ‘it 


held some such strain of commentary as this: | 
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and the 
and the gl ’ 
then, "began at the chureli which believes it- 
self at the vane, and came back all the way 
from Little’ Portland vid Spurgéon, to ‘find 
the most heartening word at last from the old 
Mother Church? There was more healthy 
trast in God'and inan,—imore sympathy with 
the actual world around us,—in that dis- 
ear in all which I bad heard in Eng: 
land ‘put together. Vague as it was,—not 
without that veil of fog which strikes in from 
the atmosphere into church and State,—yet 
the impression left was helpful and devoting. 
The whole nature was not’ satisfied, but that 
which was satisfied was the most important 
part of the nature,—the heart. 

" Remembering today and recording these 
impressions I find that they represent to me a 
religious condition in England precisely cor- 
responding to that of English Law and Soci- 
ety. They are all of a piece; and they are 
all of the Megalo (or great) Saurian kind. 
Whilst Martineau’s free pulpit, and his inde- 
pendent criticism of Paul, marked a liberat- 
ed intellect,—the utterly cold indifferentism 
of his manner and subject, showed half the 
man yet submerged in old Alexandria fern- 
swamps ; his corigregation were transported 
from the nineteenth to the first century. 
Whilst Spurgeon dealt with hnmane interests 
I at least know that he was in London and 
not on Mars Hill, yet the hells and devils he 
conjured up,—and the primal rocks of Cal- 
vinism,—showed that whilst affections were 
human, intellect was’ far back among the old 
and extinct tribes. And even this aspiring 
eye of Maurice, and this voice which seems 
to heal the spirit as something for which it 
had been for years waiting, were circled 
around with limits which it everand again 
fell on reaching, and could not. overpass. 
‘Tt was not exactly Saurian, but more pterod- 
actyl—a certain old and past form, yet 
winged. And when Nature adds wings she 
does not mean that the being shall be over- 
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‘the Radicals, and they are 
cobinical who ough? to be shot, 
hang! drawn and quartered at once. Con- 
servatism is trim . It makes and un- 
makes officials. 1t sways the rod of empire 
with an absolutism which the Autocrat of all 
the Russians might well envy. And what 
sort of a rule is it, does any one ask? Let 
the desolated homes, the blackened hearths, 
the wailings of orphans and widows, with 
which Missouri is filled, answer the question? 
Conservatism ! Out upon such a transparent 
sham. _ What is here to conserve? 
Peace, Law, and They have been 
strangers to us for two years. What then? 
Simply—Murder, Arson, Robbery, Theft, 
and other crimes too vile forname. Trsason 
and crime stalk abroad, hand in hand in our 
midst, and no official arm is uplifted to stay 
them. Guards and“ jous are thrown 
around them, which no Unionist must break 
down. Nay, more, a man must not write, 
must not s the indignant thoughts which 
ie pps his brain and Lie ge his heart at 
sight of outra within sight and 
hearing of oma Shy a it is to psi 
them. The press is muzzled, and, if it speak 
at all, must speak under penalty of suppres- 
sion. Meanwhile, traitors who have been for 
two years in arms against the government, 
come home andjwalk our streets without mo- 
lestation. In short, the best-protected and 
the safest men in the State are— Rebels. 
Such is conservative rule in Missouri. 
And now for some particular instances of its 
workings: 
Going out on the street yesterday, who 
should por but an old acquaintance, the 
son of the Rector of one of the Episcopalian 
churches in this city. When the exodus 
Southward of all the fiery scions of the chiv- 
alry took place more than two years ago, he 
was one of the number. Since then, he 
served in the Rebel army until the surrender 
of Vicksburg, when he was taken prisoner. 
Now he saunters unconcernedly up 4th 
street, picks his teeth on the steps of the 
planter’s house, aad is probably a good con- 
servative Union man. Now is not that 
enough to make the blood of any decent, 


mander in this Department. It is a fact 
worthy of attentive reflection that Gen. Scho- 
field, whose record was one of inefficiency 
and pro-slaveryism here before, who was 
unanimously rejected by the Senate of the 
United States on that very alleged ground, 
who deemed it needful when lately recom- 
missioned to write a letter published through- 
out the North, setting himself forth an anti- 
slavery man, should yet, on bis arrival here, 
surround himself with those notorious}y wed- 
ded to slavery, and so conduct his adminis- 
tration as in the brief space of three months, 
to lose the confidence of all within his juris- 
diction who are identified with the cause of 
freedom. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT ON 
GRADUAL EMANCIPATION. 


[From Mr. Bryant’s speech at the meet 
ing in New York, to welcome the Missouri 
Radicals. ] 


Those men who now have control of public 
affairs in Missouri are, I understand, gradual 
emancipationists. Gradnal emancipation ! 
there is nqgrosser delusion ever entertained 
by man. [Great applause.] I speak not of the 
past I speak of the present time. There 

ave been good men, doubtless, who have 
yielded to the dream that gradual emancipa- 
tion was the best method of getting rid of 
slavery, and some men have perhaps sanction- 
ed that policy in time past; but that idea has 
been exploded. The experience of North 
Carolina, our experience in Port Royal, and 
a large and more decisive experience in Louis- 
iana, have borne testimony against it—have 
shown that in instant emancipation there is no 
danger—T[applause]—have shown that in- 
stant emancipation carries with it every ad- 
vantage. 

I have read a letter this very day—a let- 
ter from a person whose name, if I were to 
mention it, would carry authority, assurance, 
acquiescence, and conviction upon all that 
should read it—in which he says all those ne- 
groes who were made free, who were treated 
like freemen, paid wages, allowed to provide 
for their families-—that they now work better 





upon proper vouchers, and are teld that col- 
ored soldiers are entitled only to $10 per 
month—the same sum which is paid to con- 
trabands; though where the resemblance ex- 
ists between Massachusetts citinn . soldiers 
and contrabands can only be apparent to a 
paymaster’s red tape mind. The regiment, 
as is known, decline to accept less than $13 
per month, the sum paid to all white volun- 
teers, and the mother of Sergeant Simmons 
has not received a dollar of the half pay of 
her son. While ber only protector languish- 
es ina Southern dungeon, in daily danger 
of his life, alone, the little property of this 
poor family stolen to the last fragment, they 
are left dependent upon charity for the 
means wherewith to bury their dead boy. 


CONTRABAND BENEVOLENCE.’ 


Mrs. F. D. Gace writes to the N. Y. 
Tribune as follows: Two weeks ago, at our 


‘Where did you live before the war?”’ 
“Before dis great confusion, Missus, we 
live on Edisto Island.’ Oh, Missus, it’s a 
lubely place. Old Massa was allas kind, and 
young Missis came every week to see if de 
old people wants ; and we had our cabin and 
our pot, and our piggin, aid our hand bask- 
ets and our bed; and plenty of fowl and 
pig, and two acre for garden, and we grow 
e bean, and de pea, and de melling, and de 
ocheg, and de corn, and de sweet tatoes, and 
de ground-nuts—everything, everything heart 
could wish, came to old Adam and Kate, 
cause de Lord see us at work in de cool, of 
de morning, and'so.he neber letthe _ = 
tangle-grass grow in our tatee patch. De 
Lov sighay goed to us, Missus ?” 

‘What did you use todo,” I asked, ‘‘be- 
fore you got so old?” 

‘Ise make de indigo, we gather de seed, 
and lay it up on de barn floor in de fall; in 


de spring we thrash ’em out clean, and dig 
de ground in drills, and plant de seed thick ; 
and when him grow so high [three feet] we 
cut him down and put him in a big vat, and 
leave him in de water long time. Then we 
draw de dirty, bad-smelling water, and get 
in with long pestle and. pound ’em, and turn 
’em dis way and dat, and bimeby de indigo 
him all rolls up in balls, like butter in the 
churn, and fall to de bottom, and we take ’em 
out in de tub, and we knows no mo’ "bout 
him. Den Massa take him.” 
“Hard, dirty work, was it not ?” 
“Dirty work, Missus; hard work, stink- 
ing work—and we get so much cruel lick ; 
cause de smell ae us faint. 
lick—so much lick—so much lick, me and 


So much | 


old church, I told the people there assembled 
that I had read in the Nothern newspapers 
that the colored laborers on Lady’s Island, 
Port Royal, and St. Helena, had contributed 
of their stores of vegetables and garden pro- 
ducts to the hospitals, and su that 
Paris Island should not fall behind in = 
works and charities, and expressed a hope 
that they would each continue their mite to 
aid the wounded and sick soldiers. I did 
not urge the matter much. I could not have 
the heart to do it, for our whole island 
seemed like a hospital—small-pox, chicken 
pox, fevers, and all manner of diseases in- 
| cideut to the extreme hot month of August, 
prostrating them. 

What do you think these ‘descendants of 





Kate.” 

The old man’s eyes looked out over the 
bay, as if he were spanning the years since 
he stood in the foul vats, and got so much 
lick, so much lick, and was feeling again 
the driver’s whip,or hearing his curse ; or 
thinking, perchance, of the time when he 
and Kate were younger, long, long ago— 
longer now than the life of most men and 
women—when their children were with hem, 
and the poor quarters gathered them all in 
at nightfall; and he sat silent and dreaming 


baboons and monkeys”’ did ? Before they left 
| the church they quietly laid their plans, and 
| on the Thursday following a fair wagon-load 
| of sweet potatoes, pumpkins, tomatoes, chick- 
ens, eggs, ochre, green corn, and melons, 
were sent up on a row-boat to Beaufort, and 
deposited at the doors of the hospitals. 

' It was a small offering, but it was their 
| best, and given with a heartiness and good 
, will that might put to blush many a laggard 
| movement among the motley and cultivated 
children of Father Adam. 


| 


| 
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more to the profit of those from whom they 
| receive wages, and in all respects preserve a 
| more respectful deportment than ever before. 
He goes on to say that all planters say this, 
and that if things were worked right in Louis- 
iana, within a year that State would take her 
place among the free States of the Union, 
with the entire consent of all who inhabited 
within her limits. He goes further than this : 


loyal man, who has held firm from the first, 
through all the long, dark days of doubt and 
and trial, and perplexity, is it not enough, I 
say, to make the blood of such an one boil 
with just indignation? Here is a man whose 
life is forfeited as the penalty of a heinous 
crime, who by, right is incapable of exer- 
cising any of the rights of citizenship, who is 
a traitor in heart and deed. Yet he is al- 





whelmed by lower forces, and utterly pass 
away. I must say that the elements .@f the 
future seem to me rather to dwell in this ola 
church form ; and as the shell gets rent after 
rent, now from Pusey, now from Maurice 
and Jewett, now Golenso, there are through 
the rents glimpses of golden wings beneath 
which may presently cast off the old form 
entirely, and soar to realms of thought un- 
dared before. 


ROYAL MATCH-MAKING. 


In an article in the Hdinburgh Review 
for April upon the ‘‘Simancas Records of the 
Reign of Henry VII.” weifind some curious 
cases of royal eccentricities. Arthur, Prince 
of Wales, in 1601 had married Catharine, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and in 
four months left her a widow. In Novem- 
ber of the same year, 1502, Queen Eliza- 
beth, wife of Henry VII., died, and the next 
year Henry proposed marrying bis son’s 
widow. ‘One would willingly suppose,” 
says the reviewer, ‘‘that the proposal was 
not made by Henry ; but strange notions as 
to marriage were entertained in those days. 
As an instance we would cite Henry VIII.’s 
mission to Rome in 1528, when his agents 
were instructed to ascertain whether the Pope 





he says that over all the South, in every part 
of the slave States, the change, the transi- | 
tion from absolute and universal, slavery to 


*-wed to return to the protection of that Gov- 

ont against which bis arm has been uplif- 
.cu, While yet it is engaged in a desperate | HOt M 
struggle for life, with the very foes of which | Universal and instantaneous emancipation, 
he has been part and parcel. Was there ey-| might take place with even less of violence 
er folly more criminal? Is it not an insult to | 20d confusion than a tax law could be changed 
the good sense and intelligenee of a loyal|in a Northern State. [Applause.] Such is 
man to suppose that he will look upon such | his testimony—a most valuable testimony. 
things and hold his peace? Nay, | It seems to me to settle the question. 


rather let 
him proclaim it abroad as evidence of the fn | Gradual emancipation ! Have we not suf- 





for several minutes. When he spoke again,| put this little item into your pockets, you 
he had travelled far back of the indigo-rais- | who apologize for New York 9 Oey whe oat 
ing. and even dark old Kate and his early | 4, hurn down colored orphan asylums an 
ponine s F hang negroes ; you who hate and despise the 
T lived with Massa Charley Scott, ’way | black ae a slander bim and oda herd 
on Santee. He brought me up under de ta | him with the brate, divest him of every right, 
ble, and fed me like a kitten out his han’| and make him your dog to follow you, your 
when he was eatin’. I usen to dance and | }o..0 to carry you, your ox to plow your 
sing for him, and tnrn myself over, and stan’ | oon take thes es ie ponder . pi 8 
on ty head to ’muse him—till I got big | bering that though you may have all these 
enough eo work—but I got de lieken den, | things else which this negro has not, yet 
too, missus ; den dey send me to Edisto.” “wanting charity” ye are nothing. 


—— gy the. day — licking are; ‘The virtues of the emancipated negro are 
linisie- tie waits lived t ane age! the inherent growth of his bumanity ; his 
“Thank God it. be pi If de old folks | vices are the teaching of Slarery—by both 


gits enough to eat and bit clothes to wear, bere eens congo xP aang 


‘ : and nothing astonishes me more, as day by 
sie ——— with freedom till de Lord | day 1 read in the lives and characters of these 


+If-onr soldiers take Charleston and get | people the records of that accursed institution, 


| 





efficiency and incompetence of those who al- | fered mischief enough from slavery without 
low it. | keeping it any longer ? Has not blood enough 


Thig is not an exceptional case. They are | been shed? Are not the pools of blood deep 


of dajlg I have another in mind. | emongh ? My friends, if your child was to | 


,occurrence. 1 é 
In the early days of the Rebellion there was | fall in the fire would you pull bim out grad- | 
ually ? [Laughter.] if he were to takea dose | 


a law firm in this city styled Garesche & 

Bakewell. The first named was Public Ad-| of laudanum sufficient to cause a speedy death, | 
ministrator of the county, and a brother of| 0d a stomach pump were at hand, would you | 
the late Col. Garesche, who was killed at the draw the poison off by degrees? If your | 
battle of Stone River. The other partner, | house was on fire would you put it out grad- | 
Robert A. Bakewell, was of a literary turn, | ually? [Laughter.] And yet there are men 

and editorially connected with several abor-| Who talk of gradual emancipation by force of 

tive attempts to establish and maiutain a Reb- ‘ancient habit, and there are men in the slave 

el organ in this city. When the city became | States, who make of slavery a sort of idol 

fairly settled under the Union rule, Garesche | Which they are unwilling to part with, which, 

'and Bakewell, in company with others of like | if it must be removed, they would prefer to 

| persuasion, hastily deeamped and went on a| See it removed after a lapse of time and ten- 

pilgrimage southward. Where Garesche is, | der leave-takings. : 

is not knowg to the writer, but Bakewell is| Slavery isa foul and monstrous idol, a Jug- 

in St. Louis and at large, having returned | gernaut under which thousands of lives are 

yesterday. Doubtless, he is a repentant sin- | crushed out; it is a Moloch for whom the 

ner, but there are other places in which he| children of the land pass through fire. 

might reside with more ieitigs to his | Must we consent that the number of the vic- | 


newly-espoused cause than St. Louis. At tims shall be gradually diminished? If 
there are a thousand victims this year, are | 








Edisto again, would you like to go back ?”” 1| — that they have one vestige of virtue 
ventured to ask, wishing to sound him on his : « > 
love of home. THE BERNESE BEARS. 
He was sitting with his chin resting on his | re ; 
cane, supported by his two hands clasped | The following are from the foreign corres- 
around it, his eyes drooped serenely, and his pondence of the N. Y. Evening Post: 
“ vanes’ . that = — yrethgne | The bear-pits, just outside of the city gates 
and gobs as fitfully upon the face of the ne- | of Berne, are well filled and afford constant 
gro as the flush upon the face of the white amusement to travellers. Every hour of the 
Soin cen Wie ie ai ee a een 
. »| tween birds and bears ; for no sooner does a 
his eye —_— up. — grew coat pra | spectator throw a piece of cake to Bruin than 
younger at the words. Ounshine and joy | half a dozen sparrows dart down and gener- 
broke over him like the radiance of the morn- ally nip it away before the uncouth animal 
Ge Meant fess Got. | en eoRiwiy| tend ecu ke ia'sue cee Oe 
ane us, od, 3 | nglish, swarm here in vast numbers. ne 
to Edisto this very minute; I never look | of them, an officer in the British army, late- 
back; I leave all de old coldhash [cold | ly was unfortunate enough to fall into the 


things] behind, and hurry right on to heaven, | it, and was so badly lacerated by one of the 
ars that he afterwards dicd. One of those 


and send for old Kate quick as I get dere. | 

Missus, we'se know dat place ; we know all residents in Berne who have an atipathy to 
round, (he threw his arms about him in an} English people, and evince it even on inap- 
expressive manner ;) we knows de ground, | propriate occasions, took part the day after 


and what we can do with him, and we never | in the following brief dialogue at one of the 





“ean dispense with the King to have two 


ane: Se sneneheehant 5 Aretha epein wives, and the children of both legitimate, a 


I saw the champion of the Broad Church,— 


any rate, it rather ‘‘goes against jthe grain’ 
of the older Union men to see these quondam 
Rebels, enjoying all the priveleges of a Gov- 


you willing that nine hundred should be | 
sacrificed next year and eight hundred the | 
next, and so on until after the lapse of ten 


that cradle of ‘‘the Christ that is to be,” 
and of whose nature itself so little dreams. 
There he stood, a slender pale man ; a hie- 
roglyph on every line of his face; a tint of 
some morning unborn on his brow, but 
not yet down as far as his eyes ; a handsome 
nose, with a somewhat acute angle at the 
base, indicating a touch of melancholy in the 
temperament ; a restless upper lip, a tender 
one for it to rest upon ;—a face indeed not 
clear cu‘, nor of unity; but a sweet one, 
whose strength would be by intensity, and 
whose influence would be of the simple un- 
conscious sort. He might be called a pulpit 
Pippa, whose daily walks and words might 
be fathoming hearts and changing lives un- 
known to him. 

When he arose, my heart met him, was 
ready to take his hand and say, ‘‘You at least 
can never fail us. The Carlyles may crum- 
ble to ruins, the Kingsleys may leaye us for 
ribands and royal chaplaincies ; but the last 
day that dawns will find you on your watch 
tower.” 

A rich vein of gold it is newly struck by 
this Broad Church, but, also, the one in 


get at. However, where the ingot you, are 
after happens to be Maurice it is worth all 
the hard digging. First ‘you must go over 
again that everlasting tiresome Liturgy and 
Litany ; and that not as we have it in Amer- 
ica, curtailed here and there, but stretched 
out with every vain repetition which it is pos- 
sible to putinto it. Zhe Lord's prayer was 
repeated five times in the service. Then af- 


/make so 


which itis held is a dreadfully hard one to | 


| should i i 
prove incurable, it would perhaps not 
| be inconvenient that she should live a En- 


' not prevent her from 


a question which actually ‘appears to have 
been anrwered in the affirmative by the 
Pope.” 

Isabella reyected Henry’s proposal to marry 
| Catharine, and soon after Catharige was be- 
trothed to Henry, Prince of Wales, and af- 
terwards became his wife when Henry VIII. 
Juana, Catharine’s sister, and, of course, 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, had 
murried the archduke Philip. So much by 
way of preface to the extract from the Re- 
view: 

“On the death of Philip, we find Henry 
proposing, through the Princess of Wales, 
marriage to her sister Juana, Philip’s mad 
widow, the mother of Charles V., and the 
heiress of Castile. The knowledge which 
we have acquired of Henry’s character pre- 
vents any surprise at the channel which he 
selected for making his proposal to Ferdi- 
nand. The latter, however, caught at a 
fresh means of obtaining influence over Hen- 
ry; he promised that if Juana married 
m1 it should be to Henry,—intelligence 
which Henry, to use his own words, learnt 
with ‘ rapturous joy.’ De Puebla, of course, 
recommended the marriage, and wrote: 
|‘ There is no mt in the world who would 

good a husband to the Queen as 
the King of England, whether she be sane or 
insane. . . . . If the insanity of the Queen 





. The English seem little to mind 
er insanity, espetially since he assured 
them that her derangement of mind would 


ernment which they had tried hard enough 


to break down. years it shall cease? No, my friends, let us 


hurl this grim image from its pedestal. Down | 
with it to the ground. [Cheers]. Dash,it 

Missouri was never, never, never in such|to fragments; trample it in in the dust. 
woful condition @efore. Guerilla bands |[Applause.] Grind it to powder, as the 
roaming at will over half the State, camping | prophets of old demanded that the graven 
for weeks undisturbed in their rendezvous, or | images of the Hebrew idolators should be 
organizing distant expeditions into neighbor-| ground, and in that state scatter it to the 
ing territories ; the highways red with the| four winds, and throw it upon the waters, 
blood of murdered travellers ; mails broken | that no human hand shall ever again gather 
up; paymasters robbed ; trains burned ; ne-| up the accursed atoms and mould it into an 


Another writer says : 





lib any other place. All our children born’ 
dar—sixteen of ’em; all gone now—some | 
to heaven, and de rest all sole away to Geor- 
gia, long ago ; but we lub de ole place, and | 
bress God if he leave us die dar; we be sat- | 
isfy.” 

iste did emotion so transfigure a man, 
as did this thought of the old home. The 
home of a lifetime, the home of three-fourths | 
of a century, witli all its sorrows, toils, and 
sufferings, transforms this old man, bringing 
back to Tim all the light, all the joy and beauty 
that those sad ‘‘weary years’ ever knew. 

I gave him what he wanted, and, seeming 


groes wherever found with free certificates 
inhumanly butchered by the enemy, returned 
to slavery by State officials, or imprisoned on 
bebalf of the United States. Returning sol- 
diers from the confederate armies consorting 
with those who have violated their parole, 
serve to recruit and animate bushwhacking 
in every county from the townships of St. 
Louis to the extreme border.. Sending the 
dangerous classes beyond the lines has sud- 
denly been abandoned ; on the contrary, mil- 
itary prisons are now emptied into the inte- 
rior of the State. The accord between the 
lately installed Department Commander and 
the Provisional Government, is uninterrupted 
by any success. Accumulating miseries and 
calamitous command seem only to knit closer 
the union of incompetency on the one hand, 
and ill-disguised treachery on the other. Sup- 
pression of Free Soil newspapers and seizure 
of their presses ; arrest an 


of these things ; dismissal of Provost Mar- 
shals who make it a duty to resist such mis- 
rule ; railways lacarded with United States 
orders to prohibit travel of contrabands ; 


communities placed under passport system to 








bearing children.” 
Ferdinand, moreover, promised to do his 

utmost to pursuade Juana to accept the mar- 

riage. Our readers will, however, not have 


| 


| forgotten the history of the last days of that, 


unfortunate Princess, bearing-about with her , 


prevent their outgoing; persons charged 
with smuggling quinine and gunpowder to 
the enemy walking the streets on parole ; and 
yet loyal citizens disarmed under the plea of 
preventing collision ; a general reign of ter- 
ror in all ex 


incarceration of | 


Union men, where they venture to complain | early dawn 


} 
of human life. 


plause. ] 


image to be ee 


OLD ADAM. 


BY &Rs. F. D. GAGE. 


ped again with sacrifices 
Poud and prolonged ap- 





From the New York Independent. 

Last night it rained, not as it rains at the 
North, but as it rains at the South, as if a 
dozen water-spouts had broke loose at once, 
and a pouring sheet was going to sweep us 
away. Irose and closed all the window | 
blinds, which on this, the best house on Paris 
Island, are nothing. more than boards bat- 
tened together, shutting out at one and the 
same time the rain, the air, and the light. 

The driving storm kept me awake, and 
consequently, as it had cooled the air, I 
slept soundly in the morning, a thing I am 
not often permitted todo. When I did rise, 
I discovered I had company, as usual, at 
Old Adam sat upon tie door- 
sill. Old Adam, who had walked five miles 
to See me, was patiently sitting on the steps 
“Well, Adam,” said I, ‘‘this is a long 
walk. I did not expect to see you so far 
from home. How are you ?” 

** Poorly, missus, very poorly. Ise an | 
old man now : does you see my head ?” and | 
be lifted bis hat and handkerchief from the | 
organ, and lo ! it was as white as time could | 
bleach it—not one dark spot over it all. 




















| man reader. 


' a laundress, might be destroyed, hastened to 


| her. 


to have forgotten he was ‘most a hundred,” 
he gathered himself up, and shaking my 
hand as if he was hurrying away to some 
joyful scene, He bade me good-by with his 
blessing, saying 2s he did so. ‘‘Ise tell 
Kate, Missus, may be the Yankee gits Edisto, 
and we’ll get back dar to die.” 


A HARD CASE. 


From the N. Y. Tribune. 

A circumstance connected with the reeent 
riot yesterday came to our knowledge, the | 
bare narrative of which will be sufficagnt to| 
arouse the indignation and pity of every hu- | 
At the corner of Second ave- ' 
nue and Twenty-eighth street or near it, | 
lived a respectable colored family. It con- | 
sisted of a Mrs. Reed, of her mother, Mrs. , 
Simmons, of her children, a babe of tender | 








years, and an invalid boy about seven years | 
of age. Upon the aproach of the mob, the | 
inmates of this humble tenement became | 
alarmed. The mother, with simple but still, | 
under the circumstances, the most commend- | 
able honesty, fearing that the clothes which 
had been intrusted to ber in her business v4 


return them to the owner. The grandmoth- 


er thus left alone, at the approach of the ri-| pated 


leading hotels : 

“Good morning ; you’ve heard of that sad 
accident, haven’t you ?”’ 

‘What! of the Englishman in the bear 
pit? Oh, yes—it’s all the talk.” 

“Sad thing, ain’t it! Really the city ought 
to do away with the bears altogether, or at 
least remove the one that killed the unlucky 
man.” 

“Oh! no I don’t think so.” 

“Don’t think so! Why not?” 

“Well, you see bears now-a-days are rath- 
er scarce, and of the two we can spare an odd 
Englishman or so much easier.” 

WHAT IS THGUGHT OF AMERICA, 

With the exception of Russia there is 
probably no country in Europe so unani- 
mously in favor of the Northern States of 
America during our present struggle as 
Switzerland. There are in certain quarters 
commercial and aristocratie interests which 
favor the South, but the great poe of in- 
telligent Swiss perceive in the possible suc- 
of the rebels a blow tothe system of republi- 
can government which must recoil upon them- 
selves ; and therefore the recent Northern 
victories have been gladly observed in Swit- 
zerland, where, by the way, we have in Mr. 
Fogg an earnest representative. Americans 
always find at his legation a cordial welcome, 
and plenty of late American newspapers—a 
great boon to travellers. Mr. Fogg’s pri- 
vate residence, at Schanzli, an eminence 
overlooking the city and in full view of the 
Bernese Oberland, with its snowy mountain 
crests, was formerly occupied by his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Fay, and has for many years 
dentified with American hospitality. 


Cororzp Scuoois at Nasuvitizs.—The 


I 





Nashville Union, in an article respecting the 
declaration of the opposition that the emanci- 


slaves cannot take care of themselves, 


oters, started for a place of safety with the mentions these highly honorable facts : 


babe, apm, the poor, siek boy to follow | 


In the 


readful confusion he was part- 4); 


“We do not know of a better reply to 


‘‘How old are you, Adam?” _ ed from her, was set upon by the mob, was sit. v4 ees ie yee te ot mm 

“Well, missus, I ’spects Ise about a/| beaten, was savagely asked with frightful |... bJes of civil war, the black le of this 
hundred. Iwas so high in the time of Gin- oaths if he would be hung or have his throat city have been carrying om td lesd thei elabt 
eral Washington’s big revolution, [and he cut, and some of the more busy devils look- ' 5; ghly' respectable achools which are “ 
measured three feet from the floor with his | ed about for a rope to execute their fiendish | regularly by some six hundred popils. Of 
hand’) ’bout seven years, I guess. I was tell- | purpose. He was first rescued by a German | these jn de, 2 sick ae: Naaieaileas « the, aiken 
they said I was neighbor, who was beaten and the child tak- 445 arg under the mana acl steaes 


districts, and of despotic 
intimidation elsewhere, serve' to fill up the 


nature, have to give us today! Well; Mr. 
Martineau took a text from Paul’s epistles, 
and gave ushis opinion of Paul’s tempera- 
ment; then of Paul’s culture—how much 
was Greek, how much was Syrian ; then de- 
voting half his sermon to proving us that 


ter we had got through this we found the | i, unburied corpse of her husband Philip ; | 


preacher himself environed by its being Trin- | and they will be prepared for the last docu-- 
ity Sunday. He must shape the moving | ment in Mr. Bergenroth’s volume bearing on | 
spirit to the Pope’s Calendar. And whatto this subject, in whieh Ferdinand writes of 
do with Trinity Sunday was evidently a for- | Juasa that “the state in which she is cannot 


midable problem with him. Yet do some- vt bapa yay na war Bas Bary 





And what relates more immediately to the 
present military administration of the De- 
partment is summed up as follows : 

Slavery rules today throughout Missouri | ing some gentlemen, and 





Paul supposed that the world was to end 


thing with it be must, so presented the mys- | but has not succeeded. All that can be 
tery tous, and laid.on usthe onus probandi; | done will be done in this matter.’ This was 


in official circles, as ruthlessly as it did under | 
Gov. Jackson and Gen. Harney. The only 


most a hundred.” 
‘You are very smart, Uncle Adam, 


en from him. Then several gallant fireman 
for | rushed into the tenement, and carried the lad | 544 two in South N 


i Three of them are in W: 


est, three in North 
ashville. The trustees 


during his life time. Then we were dis- 
minsed. I went off with an empty stomach. 
But then, I said to myself, surely there is a 
good reason: for this. The man has doubt- 
Teas ‘been preaching to the immortal and ha- 
sanly related beings around him, upon the 
‘tremendous revelations of the Great Seals 
“iow being opened, until flesh has fainted : 
surely I ned upon an interval when he 


thuswise: the mighty doctrines implied in 10 1508. All that could be done was to be 
Trinity Sunday are indeed unfathomable, a : 7 , rb s or, he aa 
contradictions they are too; but equally are | ped ; 


saa " ’s volume prior to that date saves us 
the groanings and meditations and sins of the task of pursuing any further this histo 


the nrultitudes around us, under the Govern- | of heartless selfishness ; and we would read- | 
ment of a good God, unfathomable and'con- | banish from our thoughts the image of 
gs Se ge be it is sill cagerly bent on securin mses tee 
a contradiction, you must deny more ” 


energies displayed by the appointees of the , one so old.” _ | toa place of safety. His grandmother who | soq teachers are all ‘Ameaican citizens of 
eh shes ut she ete ation of! ‘‘Yes missus, I stands it well, all but this returned im quest of him, found him gone, | 4 frican descent ;’ no white persons interfer- 
anti-slavery men. The civil list, both State | rheumatics in my knees. I can’t do no work and it was only after several days that he, ing in any way. The ster t daoaie 
and national, in our midst, with a few honor- | for white folks now. Ise done gone working | was found. But he was found only to be! ,. donde Bor in’ the oa 
able exceptions in the Treasury and War | for white folks this five year before the big | lost again. The fright, the dreadful beating | ao 
Departments, is made up of those hostile to, gun shoot. Massa Scott let me and Kate go | which he had received, the shock to his ner- | Henry Ward Beecher is being educated 
the proclamation. Under their auspices the free, and took care on us. Me and Kate lib , vous system, bad been too much for the child | by foreign travel, and announces in bis last 
' con i ext. tne been made adead letter, | together sixty year. Long time, missus, | and on Tuesday he went to a place where | letter the dissipation of one of his Puritani- 
| end im conjunction with the Provisional Goy- ; long time ” | blabk and white are alike in the sight of Him | cal prejudices : 

ed. | who made both, and where the prejudices, 1 am bound tosay, also, that I have been 











insane wilow of an unburied corpse. “Few live to be so old,” I su 


was resting heart and head by falling back 
Article, knowing that his 


than you wish to deny! TI fancied that a 
heretic might have said, “Doubless no man 


| will deny your. doctrine if you can show it to | 


be as genuinely here as these natural con-_ 
tradictions of agony and. wrong ; but these 
last are enough without the importation of 
additional contradictions,—and ‘our doubt is | 
thet those doctrinal ones are unnecessarily 








AFFAIRS IN MISSOURI. | 

bao tt at eta. sae : i 
The St. Louis correspondent of the New| 
York ‘Tridene, under date of Sept. 24th,; 
writes as follows : mi] 


to 





imparted, nay unreal ones !” 


tion. 


ccehian 3 


~~ 


pore 


i. Here it blooms in fall perfec 
conservative—except | was left to the 


SM ey, 


agency 
of the 
will, 
should 


. 


ployed to prevent ordering | 





\ 


‘‘Missus nobody 


, 


black folks or white folks, dey alldies young; his young soul 


fades away like de flowers. Wo old folks 
now ; no old folks coming up in dese days.” 
“And what do you think is the reason ?”’ 
“De Lord know. I think, missus the 
him take care of the old folks and keep 
de holler of ; 
away at dis here rhumatis when 
comes. 


of his hand, and tarn e ns 





ggest : - 
live so like we old folks; | and cruelties of man will no longer torture 


| a son who, in the Massachusetts 54th regi- 
ment; did gallant service at Fort Wagner, 
was ca 


are not likely to treat colored 
any parti 1 id ti e 
here in their distress, try to draw his pay, 


eeably disappointed in the 0 
ete Sopeeet oils ereemans, 
| countries. Asa general rule, they have ap- 
peared to be clear-faced, i and sin- 
the legen 7 ihe vet wiar—rownd, At cod 

In Switzerland, and in Northera 


worldly. 


Sees 


Meanwhile, his bereaved grandmother has 


ptured the enemy, and is now a 
in ee Nest et tes Hebi Wad 
— ith 
is relatives 








